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THE CIVIL WAR 


From all points of view. 
SPECIAL STUDIES IN ITS HISTORY. 


The July Magazine of American History pre- 
sents to its readers the introductory chapters to its ser- 
ies of WAR STUDIES, consisting of seven brilliant- 
ly written, informing and intensely interesting papers 
on the events beginning with the opening of hostili- 
po and the first great uprising throughout the land 

n 1861. 

Lieut.-General Charles P. Stone, late 
chief of the general staff of the Khedive in Egypt, who 
was Inspector-General of the District of Columbia at 
the time, writes a phic and forcible sketch of the 
condition of “‘ Washington in March and April, 1861,” 
——s many fresh facts and incidents of surpass- 

ng moment. is paper is illustrated with the por- 
traits of President Lincoln and several members of his 
Cabinet, and with copies of the Charleston Mercury, 
proclaiming the dissolution of the Union, and the Vir- 
ginia Ordinance of Secession. 

eneral Thomas Jordan, C.S.A., the 
well-known Confederate general, writes a terse, read- 
able and critical paper on the ‘‘ Beginnings of the Civil 
War in America,” from the southern standpoint, un- 
folding much that belongs to the truth of history, and, 
as he says, ‘“‘much that will be found running coun- 
ter to the present general opinion in the South as weil 
as in the North and West.’’ A second paper from the 
same heen ag a pen will appear in the August 
number of this Magazine with pertinent illustrations. 


General Meredith Read, the Adjutant-Gen- 
eral of the State of New York in 1861, contributes an 
exceptionally notable and stirring account of State 
military affairs at that period, with glimpses from be- 
hind the scenes, under the title of ‘‘ Some Experiences 
and Impressions,’ which throw a flood of light upon 
many half-forgotten events of great importance to the 
country at large. He will also contribute a second val- 
uable paper to the August Magazine, touching upon 
the organization of the New York arm of the Union 
Army. 

Colonel Charles C. Jones, Jr., LL. D., 
C.S.A., Chief of Artillery of the Confederate De- 
partment of Georgia and the Third Military District 
of South Carolina, the eminent Georgia scholar and 
historian, writes of the ‘‘Seizwre and Reduction of Fort 
Pulaski,”” an admirably condensed and interesting 
chapter in the early history of the struggle. The read- 
er — anticipate further contributions from this ae- 
complished author. 

‘The March of the Seventh Regiment,” ard the “‘Greai 
Uprising in New York City in 1361,”’ forms, as told by 
the Editor, a vivid picture of sights, scenes and events, 
which, to the present generation will hardly seem 
among the ilities. Striking illustrations of Fort 
Sumter on fire, from a photograph made at the time, 
and of the march of the Seventh Regiment down 
Broadway, from the original painting by Thomas Nast, 
together with portraits of two of the commanders of 
the regiment, will attract wide attention. 

Brig.-General Egbert L. Viele writes a 
spirited account of ‘‘ The Seventh Regiment at the Capi- 
tal,’ and ‘‘ The Daylight Contingent.’’ The Daylight was 
a small vessel chartered by friends of the Seventh Re- 
giment in New York, and the “Cont nt’’ was a de- 
tachment of two hundred members of the regiment 
led by General, then a Viele, of Col. Lefferts’s 
staff, and was the first military body to open the pas- 
sage and pass to the city of Washington by the Poto- 
mac River. The scene in the Hall of Representatives 
while used by the Seventh Regiment as a temporary 
camping ground, is cleverly represented in a picture 
made from a photograph, and the entertaining article 
is further illustrated. 

George Rutledge Gibson, the great-grand- 
son of Edward Rutledge, one of the signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, contributes a strong and 
substantial article, of some twelve or more pages, en- 
titled, ‘* Wall Street in the Civil War,’’ which is a care- 
fully prepared and comprehensive study of the finan- 
cial aspects of the conflict. 

The future numbers of the Magazine will contain 
each month from two to four ably-written articles on 
the Civil War, tracing the civil and political incidents 
and influences, as well as the military operations that 
destroyed African slavery in America, and preserved 
the national government of the foremost republic and 
one of the most prominent nations of the world. New 
sourees of information will be opened to the reading 
public, fresh and unexpected material unfolded, and 
Many movements and events explained which, hith- 
erto, have been subjects of speculation only—buried, 
as it were, in sealed volumes. The Magazine of 
American History holds the key, and now that ev- 
erybody is interested in learning the truth of history 
in relation to a contest so memorable for the magni- 
tude of its issues and the sacrifices of blood and treas- 
ure involved, it cann»t be recreant to its duty as the 

rical publication of America. 

In im t work, however, the Magazine will 
not lese sight for an instant of its original purpose and 
general scope. The literature, antiquities and curi- 
osities of history will continue to add to its store- 
house of priceless material, and delight all readers of 
— whether old or young. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


R. CLEVELAND has reconstructed the staff at the head of | 


the New York Custom-House in a manner which neither 
pleases his friends nor satisfies the friends of reform—a very dif- 
ferent set, by the way. Mr. Edward L. Hedden, a sort of custom- 
house broker, who had been recommended by a number of busi- 
ness men and by Mr. Hubert O. Thompson, is made collector. Mr. 
Hans 8. Beattie, a young man who has filled clerical positions of 
no importance, is made surveyor at Mr. Whitney’s instance. Mr. 
Silas W. Burt, a bolting Republican who held the same place under 
Mr. Hayes and Mr. Garfield but was not re-appointed by Mr. 
Arthur, becomes naval officer. He had nobody’s recommenda- 
tion, but may serve to the general satisfaction of everybody ex- 
cept those Democrats who object to the appointment of any one 
but a straight-out Democrat. 

The appointment of Messrs. Hedden and Beattie are such as 
will have to prove their own fitness in the result. They are not 
such as strengthen the public respect for Mr. Cleveland’s judg- 
ment as a cautious and conservative manager of the patronage of 
his office. It is admitted that he knew nothing of Mr. Hedden but 
the names of his endorsers. Of Mr. Beattie he knows only what 
Mr. Whitney, who had him for a time as private secretary, has told 
him. As there are, outside of Washington, no more important of- 
fices than these for the President to fill, the selection of two un- 
known men for the most important of the three is not calculated 
to strengthen the public confidence in his administration. 

As is usual, these objectionable selections grew out of a polit- 
ical squabble over the appointments. The divisions of the New 
York Democracy have been deepened rather than removed by the 
success of their party. There were as many candidates as factions, 
and the President had his reasons for avoiding anything that might 
antagonize any of them. His own affiliations are all with the 
county Democracy, and he had punished Tammany’s worse than 
lukewarmness of last year by not conferring a single office on its 
adherents. But the election of a governor is coming, and it is of 
the first importance that the President’s party should carry his 
own state and the state which elected him. To effect this the 
Democrats have not much margin to spare, and they cannot afford 
too many quarrels in their own camp. Conciliation therefore will 
soon be the order of the day, and even Tammany must be put in 
good humor. Hence the office of the district-attorneyship to Mr. 
Dorsheimer, the only Tammany leader who showed any zeal for 
Mr. Cleveland’s election. 

Of the candidates unsuccessfully urged on the President for 
the collectorship, every one except Mr. Hedden was the especial 
choice of a Democratic faction, and the choice of any of them 
would have been taken as an indication that that faction had the 
exclusive support of the Administration. Mr. Hedden stands for 
a compromise by which no faction is especially antagonized, and 
yet by which the county Democracy get the assurance that they 
stand the nearest to Mr. Cieveland’s heart. 





THE rest of the country will have reason to congratulate itself 
if Mr. Cleveland succeeds in making Mr. Hedden so manage the 
New York Custom-House as to put an end to the gross abuses in 
undervaluation which have become systematic at that port. The 
President seems to have this matter very much at heart. It has 
been forced upon him by the grievances of his own townsmen, 
who have been importing direct, instead of buying in New York. 
Last week he was called upon by a committee of New York im- 
porters, who came to complain of “ oppressive treasury regula- 
tions” and to ask relief. Mr. Cleveland replied that the chief 
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grievances at the port were not oppressive regulations but “ dis- 
honesty and fraud.” He went on to say ;—‘ When a merchant 
in Buffalo cannot import goods directly, as cheaply as he can buy 
them in New York city, duty paid, then there must be something 
radically wrong in the collection of revenue at the port of New 
York . . . Gentlemen, the problem involved in the appointment 
of your collector is this: Is not Buffalo money as good as New 
York city money? I don’t think you can state the case more 
clearly. Iam sure I cannot.” Every word of which is the exact 
truth, and truth to which no Republican president or collector of 
that port hasbeen got to listen. So let Mr. Cleveland’s unknown 
man have his chance. Perhaps before this administration is over 
we shall have things so arranged that it will be within ten per 
cent. as cheap to import through Boston or Philadelphia as through 
New York. But we have our fears. There is no party on which 
the New York importers have so strong a hold as on the Demo- 
crats, and they are old hands in the matter of manipulating 
officials. 





Mr. BURCHARD has been removed from the directorship of the 
mint, by suspension, and Mr. James B. Kimball, professor of 
geology in Lehigh University, has been appointed to that office. 
Mr. Burchard was asked to resign, but very properly refused to 
do so. The law creating his office fixed the term of the commis- 
sion at five years, and provided that if the President should re- 
move the incumbent, he should file his reasons for doing so with 
the Senate. The object was to raise its incumbent above all par- 
tisan influence. As his functions are in many respects as judicial 
in their character and as important to hold free from the warping 
influence of partisan feeling as those of a judge on the Supreme 
Bench, there is just the same reason for making the tenure one of 
“life or good behavior.” ) 

It is alleged that Mr. Burchard failed in two important re- 
spects to make a good director. He showed a disobliging temper 
in his dealings with the Treasury Department, and he never had 
the information it wanted about his especial subjects. Of the first 
of these complaints we cannot speak ; but as it is paired with the 
second, we know what to think of it. Mr. Burchard’s annual re- 
ports show that he was quite well-informed on all the matters 
which came within his range of official responsibility. It is quite 
possible that some of the green hands at the Treasury have posed 
him with conundrums, such as the combined wisdom of a Giffen, 
a Soetbeer and a Walewski could not solve. If there be any de- 
partment of human investigation which more than another illus- 
trates the old saying, “a fool can ask more questions in an hour 
than a wise man could answer in a century,” it is that of statistics. 
And no statistics are more uncertain than those as to the quantity 
of the precious metals in circulation or the possible increase in their 
output. Dr. Lindermann, who preceded Mr. Burchard at the 
mint, was one of those overwise people, who could not be non- 
plused. His ‘facts which were not facts,’’ about the output of 
the bonanza mines of Colorado, have cost and are costing this 
country millions of dollars, by leading the German government to 
demonetize silver. It is a great recommendation of Mr. Burchard 
that he did not set up to know everything. 





THERE is an unpleasant suspicion that Mr. Burchard’s removal 
is part of a compromise with the friends of silver coinage in the 
Democratic ranks. Mr, Cleveland must feel painfully the rebuff 
he received from them on the first occasion on which he tried to 
deal with a national question, Both he and Mr. Manning have at 
heart the danger we are running through the continuance of our 
present coinage of 83-cent dollars, It is reported that Mr. Warner 
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who represents the Democratic advocates of silver coinage, has 
been in conference with the Administration, through the interme- 
diary of Mr. Tilden, and has been asked to presenta plan by which 
the silver men’s vote can be had for a cessation of coinage. It is 
ominous that Mr. Burchard’s removal on such flimsy pretences 
should coincide with these negotiations. He has become especially 
offensive to the silver fanatics by his change of base. He was a 
strong advocate of the law under which the present silver coinage 
by the United States was begun, and was disappointed at finding 
that law not sufficient to restore the credit of the depreciated 
metal in the markets of the world. He then reached the conclu- 
sion, as did Judge Kelley, that our isolated action could accomplish 
nothing; and he advocated a cessation of coinage for the purpose 
of making the co-operation of England and Germany imperative 
upon them. For this he is hated by the silver fanatics as a “ rene- 
gade,” whom they would gladly punish by a dismissal from office, 
even though his successor should be no more friendly to their 
views. What Mr. Kimball’s views are is not known to the pub- 
lic ; but we presume that the new director takes the same view of 
the silver problem as does the President, and as does Mr. Burchard. 





Mr. WARNER’s idea of a compromise is a peculiar one. He 
agrees that his friends should vote against the further coinage of 
silver dollars, provided the government will agree to issue silver 
certificates for the whole output of our silver mines. These 
certificates would pass into currency just as much as silver dol- 
lars do, as they would be legal tender for all payments to the 
government, and as they would be issued at the same standard as 
the present silver coinage. That is to say, the United States 
agrees to buy up all of this commodity that its producers have to 
sell, and to pay them 17 per centat least above its market value. 
This is much worse and more dangerous than the present coinage 
law, as that allows the Treasury to purchase at market rates on 
government account, and provides for but two millions a month. 
Far better go on with the law as it is than accept any such “ com- 
promise.” Mr. Warner’s plan has indeed one merit. It would 
bring about the smash so much sooner than the present law will, 
that it might be thought a merciful proceeding to adopt it, and 
thus clear the atmosphere of silver crazes. 

We suggest as a substitute Mr. Ricardo’s plan. Let the sil- 
ver be cast by the mints into silver bricks of ascertained weight 
and fineness. Let the Treasury issue against these bricks certi- 
ficates representing not any definite sum, but the amount of metal 
the brick contains. These certificates might pass as money at 
the rate of the current value of silver, but of course with the dis- 
advantage that they would vary in value as silver did. This 
would put an end to all cheating of the public on either govern- 
ment or private account, and it would enable the silver people to 
Set their metal into circulation in any quantity that there was a 
genuine opening for. 





THE new marriage law of Pennsylvania gives general satis- 
faction, though perhaps not on the best grounds. It departs from 
the old usage in that it requires a license before a marriage can 
be performed. It throws upon the official who issues this license, 
and not upon the officiating clergyman, the responsibility of as- 
certaining whether minors have the consent of their parents and 
guardians. And it lays a heavy penalty upon the person who 
shall induce a minor to become his wife in defiance of the law. 
But as this implies, the validity of the marriage is not determined 
by the fact of license or no license. The law merely lays a penal- 
ty for not observing certain forms. A marriage still is legal if 
declared by both parties “before a magistrate, minister, or any 
other person.” 

It is said that the new law will diminish the frequency of 
divorce by checking the tendency to hasty marriages. As it only 
puts a restraint on the marriages of minors, its efficiency in this 
respect may be doubted. It is not people who marry very young 
who disagree the most and are most ready to seek a legal separa- 





tion. It is those who have become “set in their ways’ before 
they marry, and are too old to adapt themselves to each other. 
And these the new law does not touch at all. 





THE Illinois legislature has adjourned after a stormy but not 
unprofitable session. It elected the right man to the national 
Senate. It resisted the effects of the liquor interest to break 
down the High License laws. It passed an election law which 
will make impossible—as far as a law can—such outrageous politi- 
cal iniquities as recently have disgraced the name of Chicago. As 
the body was so nearly equally divided between the two parties, 
this implies that there were Democratic members who have the 
good name of the state at heart, and who prefer honest elections 
to party advantage. There were such men, but they were few, 
and the credit for the good laws of the session rests with the Re- 
publicans in the main. The State in which Democrats are zeal- 
ous for pure elections is not known to us at this writing. 





THE Commencement season just closed has developed two or 
three notable college changes, and rumors of change. President 
White’s retirement from Cornell University is the most conspicuous. 
He has done a very admirable work in that institution during his 
twenty years’ incumbency, and the announcement that Prof. C. K. 
Adams, an opponent of Protection, is to succeed him, will not les- 
sen the regret. Such a change would certainly have been unac- 
ceptable to Ezra Cornell himself. 

Dr. John Hall, after serving for several years as Chancellor of 
the University of the City of New York, accepts the place in per- 
manence, but of course without undertaking any duties which 
would interfere with his pastoral and pulpit work. Dr. Hall has 
made a profound impression in New York since he came from Ire- 
land in 1868, by his simplicity of character, his loftiness of aim, his 
personal devotedness to duty, and the solidity of his judgments. 
In so far as he can find room to impress these qualities on the 
young men in the second of the City’s higher schools of learning, 
he will tend to supply what New York is much in need of. | 

It is reported in several newspapers that President Eliot is 
tosing his hold at Harvard, and that a change may be expected 
there. Nosolid or good reason is given for thisexpectation. Itis 
said that his negative influence on religion is one reason. But 
while Harvard is less of a Unitarian college than formerly, and be- 
comes less so with every year, there is no demand for any change 
in the religious attitude of the institution. And President Eliot’s 
attitude is conservative in the best sense. He has resisted steadily 
the proposed changes as regards the religious services, which have 
given offence in some quarters. Like Mr. Emerson, he believes in 
compulsory attendance at chapel, and he has labored to make the 
service as attractive as is consistent with its brevity. It-is also 
said, and no doubt with truth, that Dr. Eliot’s political attitude 
has given offence. But that part of the public which makes Har- 
vard’s constituency was thoroughly at one with the President, as 
was shown by the votes for overseer last summer. And of all the 
bolters, Dr. Eliot was the least offensive to the supporters of Mr. 
Blaine. He avowed, even in bolting, his distrust of the Demo- 
cratic party equally with the Republican, and urged the nomina- 
tion of a third ticket. And he frankly announced his Free Trade 
convictions as his reasons for not voting for Mr. Blaine, of whom 
he spoke courteously at all times. 

We venture the prediction that ten years hence Dr. Eliot will 
still be president of Harvard University. 





OF the addresses called out by the commencement season, we 
know of none so worthy of attention as that of Edward Everett 
Hale at Brown University. We shall give some extracts from it 
in the next AMERICAN. Mr. Hale stands intellectually at very 
extreme from that unhappy, unbelieving and despondent frame of 
mind, which has become an epidemic among our scholarly class in 
America, under the tuition of the Nation. He believes in the es- 
sential sanity of the American people, in the remediability of the 
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evils which beset our political system, and in the excellence of his 
own country and its institutions, ascompared with any other under 
heaven. He has not an ounce of intellectual dyspepsia anywhere 
about him, and he faces the future of the republic with the same 
high faith that Mr. Emerson showed in the famous discourse, with 
which he broke in upon the lamentations of New England’s Jere- 
miahs seven years ago. Macte Virtute ! 








Ir seems not impossible that Prohibition will become a live is- 
sue in the politics of Georgia. Some eighty of the counties of that 
State have managed to enforce a local option law, and to put a 
stop to the sale and general use of liquor among their people, while 
ten or twenty others have crippled it. Thus far the question has 
been kept strictly out of politics, but there are indications that the 
Prohibitionists are so much encouraged by their success, that they 
are about to demand state action to the same effect. Rev. Sam 
Jones, the new Southern orator and revivalist, was applauded to 
the echo for his speech at Atlanta last week, when he discussed 
the question in this style: “‘The main trouble is with the little 
politicians. They say ‘It won’t do to bring this question into 
politics.’ They say ‘It will hurt your party.’ If your party has 
to ride into power on a whiskey barrel, then I say it ought to be 
hurt. I am a Democrat. I was born a Democrat. But if you 
make Democracy mean opposition to sumptuary laws and friend- 
ship to liquor, then I am anything but a Democrat. Some fellows 
say, ‘ Don’t mix polities with religion.’ When you hear a fellow 
talk that way, you may be sure he hasn’t got any religion to mix. 
I would mix religion with politics, but not politics with religion. 
A little religion will help politics. It will make it clean and de- 
cent. We want truth, justice and temperance mixed with politics, 
in this state. I rejoice to-night that in more than two-thirds of 
the counties of this state whiskey cannot be sold at all. If we 
don’t turn whiskey out of every county at the first election, we 
will try it again.” 

It is suggested that the movement may result in the breaking 
up of party lines in the South. We do not see much reason to ex- 
pect this. Judging from what took place in North Carolina, it 
would mean nothing more than an alliance between the southern 
Republicans and the liquor interest. We are not advocates of 
Prohibition, but neither do we wish the Republican party in any 
part of the country to be taking the place Democracy holds in 
nearly every Northern state, as the friend of the saloon interest, 
and the enemy of every plan—wise or otherwise—for the restraint 
of this great social evil. 





AFTER all the ,“ tall talk” about a vigorous foreign policy, 
Lord Salisbury seems as anxious as was Mr. Gladstone to diminish 
the number and importance of the responsibilities by which the 
empire, as Mr. Gladstone says, “is overweighted.” He is going to 
settle the Afghan difficulty on just the lines agreed to by Lord 
Granville, although when he came into office he found that settle- 
ment still in an unfinished state, with abundance of openings for 
disagreement, if he had wanted them. It was one of the last acts 
of the Liberals to throw the negotiations into such a shape as 
would leave with Lord Salisbury the responsibility of going on 
with them or making fresh demands. He has done nothing but 
go on on the lines laid down by his predecessor in office. 

The truth is that any Englishman of even average good sense 
when called to power begins to feel that John Bull has too many 
outstanding bills, and that they have a trick of coming in for pay- 
ment by batches. The worst of all is the Irish bill, which is put 
forward all the time, and which makes the rest more intolerable. 
Then on the continent England has not now a single’ friend, ex- 
cept the mercenary house of Savoy, which would turn upon her 
to-morrow if Bismarck were to offer it the chance to take Tunis 
without a war. From 1815 until the Crimean war England helda 
high place in European politics. Even that war did not deprive 
her of it, although it showed that her practical capacity had been 
much overrated. The great blow to her prestige came in 1864, 











when she first encouraged Denmark to resist Austria and Prussia, 
and then left her in the lurch when war came of it. Close upon 
this came the Treaty of Washington, showing to how much eating 
of humble pie she would condescend for the sake of an assured 
peace with a country over whose dismemberment she was exulting 
but a few years before. The last blow was when Russia in 1870 
tore up the Treaty of Paris, and dared England to forbid her to 
send her ships into the Black Sea. Every country in Europe at 
once began to resent the tone England had taken in the 1815-1854 
period, and the reaction against her lead in economic matters set 
in. Now she stands isolated as she has not been since the Ameri- 
can Revolution, and at every point herstatesmen find her relations 
to neighboring nations liable to unfriendly friction. So even Lord 
Salisbury has to move with caution and meekness, and to ask 
Turkey to take Egypt off his hands. 





THOUGH the announcement is now made that the Salisbury 
Cabinet, in council have definitely resolved to abandon coercion 
in Ireland, it is a little difficult to accept the idea with entire con- 
fidence, The notion that the Tories are going to deal more gently 
with Ireland than the Liberals have done is contradicted by their 
whole history. They have been the authors of nearly every act of 
oppression that has disgraced the relations between the two coun- 
tries. There is not on record one gracious or decent act of a Tory 
ministry toward Ireland, since the Pitt ministry achieved the in- 
famy of the Treaty of Union by wholesale bribery, and then broke 
the promise of Catholic emancipation by which it was accompanied. 
Even the final grant of emancipation, although made by a Tory 
ministry, was won from them by threats and the imminent danger 
of civil war, and in face of the opposition of the Tory king, George 
IV. The Tories are the eminent representatives of the bullying 
and insolent temper of the average English people, and of that 
other national quality which made John Stuart Mill call them 
“the stupid party.” Their little finger will be found by the Irish 
people weightier than the loins of the Liberals. For this reason 
Ireland is to be congratulated on their accession to power. They 
will do her the good that Lord North did the American colonists, 
by deepening and intensifying the spirit of resistance, and thus 
hastening the day of deliverance. 





TuE Cobden club is not pleased with the make-up of the new 


| ministry, and gives notice that it has its eye upon them with 


reference to the possibility of Fair Trade proposals forming a part 
of their programme. It was part of Mr. Cobden’s policy never to 
identify the Free Trade movement with the fortunes of any party, 
and to assume that all parties must find its logic incapable of re- 
sistence. It is therefore somewhat of a mistake for the club 
which professes to walk in his footsteps to take a partisan attitude. 
But at the annual dinner Mr. Chamberlain sneered at the Tories 
for the ‘‘indecent haste ” they had shown in taking office; and now 
the club itself asserts its purpose to regard the new ministry as 
suspected heretics in the matter of Free Trade. 

It is not wonderful that the club is sore. When Mr. Glad- 
stone came into power in 1880, it could point to no less than thir- 
teen of its own members who had places in his ministry. This 
was what gave an especial significance to its attempts to influence 
our presidential elections of that year by scattering Free Trade 
pamphlets over the West. In Lord Salisbury’s cabinet there is 
not we believe a single member of the club, while it appears that 
exactly thirteen members (of the cabinet) are large land-owners, 
their collective estates aggregating 650,000 acres of British soil. 
This is enough to indicate a leaning towards the proposal to re- 
turn to the protection of English farming against American com- 
petition, which has been mooted in Tory circles so frequently of 


late. Lord Randolph Churchill is definitely committed to that 
proposal. Lord Salisbury has sneered publicly at Free Trade ; Sir 


Stafford Northcote has spoken of Free Trade or Protection as 
open questions. The lesser lights of the new Cabinet have probably 
no better record for economic orthodoxy, so that the chances it 
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will make proposals the Cobden club will not like is a very good 
one. We may look for interesting disclosures in this quarter. 





BRITISH diplomacy at the Vatican has received a signal rebuff 
in the designation of Dr. Walsh, of Maynooth, to the vacant 
archiepiscopal see of Dublin. Ever since Archbishop Murray’s 
‘ days, this see has been filled with a friend of “the British Connec- 
tion.” The mild and kindly old gentleman who died this winter 
was no exception, although his personal virtues reconciled his 
people to the want of nationalist sympathies. When his death 
occurred, the clergy of the diocese determined to push for a man 
of different type. They would have liked to nominate Dr. Croke, 
Archbishop of Cashel, who is high in the affections of the Irish 
people. But Dr. Croke has taken so prominent a part in the 
national struggle, that his” selection ,would have given them into 
the hands of their enemies. Dr. Walsh was selected because less 
objection could be urged to him than to any other man of prom- 
inence in both the church and the nation. This gave very 
general satisfaction, and care was taken to give public expression 
to this in a fashion which would be understood at Rome, where 
the choice lies finally with the Pope. The British government, 
which probably has had a hand in the nomination of every arch- 
bishop since Catholic emancipation was enacted in 1827, put 
forward its candidate in the person of the Archbishop of Sydney 
who had been showing extraordinary loyalty in the matter of the 
Australian expedition to the Soudan. Mr. Errington hastened 
once more to Rome as Mr.” 'Gladstone’s unaccredited representa- 
tive, and urged the claims of the Archbishop, who had specially 
blessed the Catholic volunteers and had given £100 toward fitting 
them out. The Irish bishops made such a stir for Dr. Walsh, that 
the Roman Curia sent for them to know what it all meant; and it 
was announced that collectively they were to get an Apostolic 
“wigging”’ for their resistance to the suggestions of the govern- 
ment. Dr. McNulty, Bishop of Meath, was to get the most and 
the worst, because he had warned the Vatican publicly that [re- 
land might be alienated from the Church by a display of anti- 
national feeling on the part of its head. If there was any such 
intention, the tune was changed when the Irish bishops got to 
Rome and made the Curia understand the actual state of affairs 
in Ireland. Errington’s sneaking diplomacy was utterly dis- 
credited by the statement of the facts, in which the bishops were 
as good as unanimous. Dr. Walsh was accepted as the proper 
person for the vacant see, and the bishops went away with the assur- 
ance that the papacy would no longer be used by the enemies of 
Ireland’s independence as an obstruction. This scores one for 
Mr. Parnell, and against the British government. Dr. Walsh will 
not be a hanger-on at vice-regal levees, and the Irish episcopate 
for the first time in two hundred years will be in sympathy with 
the national aspiration of the people. 





THE attempts to arrange a treaty with the United States which 
would give Jamaica an outlet for her products having been de- 
feated by the selfishness of England, that unfortunate island is 
obliged to turn once more to Canada, and has sent commissioners 
to Ottawa to negotiate for some kind of reciprocity arrangement. 
From their account it appears that the 600,000 inhabitants of Ja- 
maica derive their usual supply of the most necessary articles— 
flour, Indian meal, oil, timber, butter, cheese and so forth—from 
the United States. But all these imports are taxed pretty heavily 
by the Jamaican tariff, and if the duty were removed from the 
Canadian article of the same kind, there might arise a very re- 
spectable commerce. At present Jamaica imports American goods 
to the value of $800,000 and Canadian to that of $700,000. On the 
other hand the chief article of export is fruit, which comes al- 
most altogether to this country, and much of which could not be 
sent so far north as Canada without being spoiled. On fruit we 
have no duty whatever, so that it is hard to see what concessions 
we could have offered Jamaica in exchange for the removal of their 
duties on our breadstuffs and provisions, unless it were the removal 





of the duties on sugar. This is no longer an important article of 
Jamaican produce. If she had the opportunity to send us sugar 
free of duty, her old trade in this commodity might revive again. 
Certainly if we are to admit free of duty the slave-grown sugar of 
Cuba and Porto Rico, we should extend equal favors to the sugar 
grown by free labor in the other West Indian islands. 





WE are quite unable to join in the peans sung by some of our 
contemporaries over the prospects of emancipation in Brazil. It 
is quite true that the Emperor has a rose-colored paragraph on the 
subject in his address to the Parliament. But the situation is not 
rose-colored. Some months ago the Liberal ministry introduced 
an honest measure to get rid of slavery. At once a Liberal faction 
joined the Conservatives, and tried to drive the ministry from 
power by outvoting it on other questions. The Prime Minister 
announced that he would accept no vote on any other question as 
decisive. Thereupon the coalition threw out his emancipation 
measure, and urged the Emperor to dismiss him without dissolving 
the Parliament. The Emperor is honestly anti-slavery in his con- 
victions, se he overrode the advice of his own Privy Council and 
authorized a dissulution. But in the elections which followed, the 
constituencies returned substantially the same Parliament. When 
it met again, the ministry reintroduced its former measure, but 
with no hope of passing it. It now accepted defeat on a very 
trifling issue, and retired to make room fora ministry in the in- 
terest of the planters. This new ministry also proposes what it 
wishes the world to accept as a step toward emancipation. It 
amounts to little more than a tax upon all the classes who own no 
slaves, for the purpose of buying from the planters negroes who 
are too old to work. The measure is a piece of pretence and hum- 
bug, and shows that Brazil has no heart in the work. 





A Report dated April 27th on the finances of Egypt, and 
signed by Mr. Edward Vincent, says that the year was nothing 
more than a long struggle to stave off bankruptcy. Twice there 
was but £5,000 in the treasury, although the sinking-fund for the 
extinction of the national debt had been taken to pay current ex- 
penses. Of the revenue of £9,520,000, no less than £4,883,000 is 
absorbed in paying the interest on debt and the tribute due to 
Turkey. The expenses of the Soudan campaign amounted to 
£650,000, while pensions amounting to £453,000 are settled on 
the government and cannot be got rid of. This leaves but £3,620,- 
000, or a little over one third of the national revenue, to pay all 
the proper expenses of the government. A beautiful situation, 
and one quite well worth the cost of the war England organized 
to perpetuate it! 





FOREIGN TRADE INDICATIONS. 


fgg report of the Treasury Bureau of Statistics to the end of 
May shows the effect of dull times and economical living 
upon our foreign trade. The imports for the eleven months of the 
fiseal year, (July 1, 1884, to May 31, 1885), were 528} millions, 
($528,184,320), as against 6153 millions ($615,544,374), in the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year. And, on the other hand, 
while our importations—in values, at least—thus diminished, our 
sales made some increase. The exports for the eleven months 
have been 693} millions, ($693,706,809), as against 673 millions, 
(672,984,709), for the corresponding period of the previous year. 
One effect of this is seen in the movement of gold and silver. 
For the eleven months the specie export has been $37,873,186, 
while the import has been $42,108,747. Dividing this, however, 
into silver and gold, there has been a still more distinct gain to 
this country, the outgo being 30 millions of silver and only 7} mil- 
lions gold, while the income has been 263 millions of gold and only 
15} millions of silver, leaving this country a gainer, in gold, by 
nearly 19 millions. 
The situation of our accounts with Europe, even after due al- 
lowance has been made for all those uncertain and obscure items 
which must be considered, but cannot be exactly ascertained—the 
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payment of interest on our securities held abroad, the remittances 
by emigrants to those left behind, the expenditure by our people 
traveling in Europe, etc.—must certainly be very favorable. Tak- 
ing merchandise only into consideration, the balance of trade in 
our favor since July 1, 1883, (making twenty-three months, to the 
end of May, 1885), has been over 238 millions of dollars, the excess 
of exports from July 1, 1888, to June 30, 1884, being $72,815,916; 
and the same from July 1, 1884, to May 31, 1885, being 165,522,489. 

The flow of importations this way is not only shown to be di- 
minished, but the quantity of goods remaining stored in bond is ma- 
terially less in value. The amount in the warehouses on May 31 
just past was 31} millions, as against 39} millions twelve months 
before. 

To draw satisfaction from these figures is reasonable. They 
show an improvement in our commercial relation to other coun- 
tries. It is true that they indicate the consciousness of a low purse 
amongst us, but they present, also, the evidence that we are re- 
covering ground through the economy compelled by dull times. 
With exports so much larger than imports, and with a consider- 
able movement of gold in our favor, we must be in a fair way to 
better conditions, so far as we may judge from the foreign trade. 
How the situation will be affected by the great deficiency in this 
year’s wheat crop it is too soon to judge. Other elements enter 
into that problem. There are already some specks upon the Euro- 
pean horizon that may grow into new war-clouds. Whether the 
peace established by Mr. Gladstone’s negotiations is to be preserved 
by Lord Salisbury’s management is not at all certain, and a war 
between England and Russia would enormously affect the commer- 
cial situation. There are indications from St. Petersburg that the 
government there has pacific views, while, on the other hand, 
events in Afghanistan look much more like a new disturbance of 
friendly relations. With a war there would necessarily be a higher 
price in Europe for American wheat and corn, whatever other 
effects might be produced, and this increase in prices would more 
than compensate, no doubt, for a diminished quantity to be ex- 
ported. 


COLLECTOR ROBERTSON’S FOUR YEARS. 

pas term of Judge Robertson as Collector of the Port of New 

York closed on Saturday last, it having been four years since 
he received his commission at the hands of President Garfield, as 
the result of a memorable contest. That his service in this ca- 
pacity is now to end is apparently well settled, though at the writ- 
ing of these paragraphs the name of his successor has not been an- 
nounced. Itis worth noting, therefore, what sort of an officer he 
has made. The New York Times says “ his record will not suffer 
by the closest comparison with any of his predecessors. There is 
no question that he has worked faithfully to serve the interests of 
the Government and he seems to have observed strictly 
both the letter and the spirit of the civil service law. It will be 
fortunate if a successor is found who shall prove as eflicient and 
faithful.” 

In a more precise statement of the result of Mr. Robertson’s 
administration, the Tribune says that in his four years, in a body of 
some twelve hundred clerks, he has made just twenty-eight re- 
movals, these being “ for cause” of the most definite sort. Va- 
eancies that have occurred on account of death or resignation, 
have, from the first, been left unfilled, whenever this was practi- 
cable, and the reduction of the clerical force thus accomplished, 
amounts to seventy places, with an annual salary of ninety thou- 
sand dollars. Yet the business of the custom-house has, of course, 
greatly increased. 

That the Tribune thinks well of Judge Robertson’s service 
need hardly be remarked. But without regard to its opinion, we 
may rest upon the facts which it cites concerning him, and these, 
taken in connection with the unequivocal testimony which the 
Times bears, certainly make out a very complete case. It appears 
that this collector has been such an official as the government 





needs—one who has both the will and the ability to perfectly per- 
form the public service. 

Yet we do not observe that the Times suggests, or even thinks 
of suggesting, that Judge Robertson should be retained. It evi- 
dently is writing his official obituary, and looks forward to his early 
displacement. Why should this be? In the case of Mr. Pearson, 
the postmaster, the most urgent demand was made upon the Pres- 
ident for retention, on the ground of his fidelity and competency, 
and to the pressure in that case assent was finally yielded. But 
in what particular of principle do the two cases differ? Why re- 
tain one on the ground of civil service reform, and remove the 
other in disregard of that reform? These are pertinent questions, 
and they require answer. It is to be hoped that there are some 
supporters of reform in the civil service whose position with re- 
gard to it and the last presidential campaign is sufficiently consist- 
ent and uncompromised to permit their giving the subject a fair 
consideration. 

Still further, however, it is only just to remark that the Re- 
publican party must have placed to its credit the records of such 
officials as Mr. Pearson and Judge Robertson—as well as others, 
not under consideration at this moment. After having been in 
power for many years, it had in place postmasters, collectors and 
other officers who are admitted to have been of the highest quality. 
And this not by accident, but upon principle—not as an occasional 
and exceptional instance, but as the result of a definitely adopted 
rule of action. Such facts it is well to remember. 


MR. LOWELL’S ANGLOMANIA. 

W E regret to see that Mr. Lowell, since his return from the 

English mission, has been justifying the charges brought 
by those who regretted his presence in London on the grounds 
that he was an unworthy representative of American opinion. As 
our readers know, we have not been critical of Mr. Lowell’s course 
as our minister to England. We have hoped that his attitude to- 
wards great questions was in harmony with the utterances of his 
published writings. Where his achievement asa diplomat has fal- 
len short of what we had reason to expect, we have inelined to 
lay the burden of blame on the State Department and not on him. 
We have been told by one of his predecessors that an American 
minister in London is not allowed to sneeze until the Secretary of 
State at Washington has signified his approval. And we presumed 
that under such management of that department as we have seen 
of late, any amount of futility was explicable without blaming the 
minister in London. 

But the fervidness of Mr. Lowell’s Anglomania, which finds 
expression in his recent utterances, is such as to satisfy us that the 
critics of his diplomatic career are not greatly in the wrong. He is 
so carried away as to even forget the facts of his own descent. 
Although he is Scotch on his mother’s side—as his middle name 
indicates—he tells the interviewer ‘“ There is nothing but English 
blood in my veins, and I have often remarked that I was just as 
much an Englishman as they were.” If these were Mr. Lowell’s 
exact words—and we have seen no correction of them—they show 
in him a deplorable confusion of ideas as to the meaning of nation- 
ality. English descent makes no man an Englishman. George 
Washington was—what Mr. Lowell is not—of pure English de- 
scent. He even had inherited a large measure of the stately dig- 
nity of the older English aristocracy. But it is impossible to con- 
ceive of his using such language as this to any group of English- 
men. His own self-respect as an American, although he was born 
under English rule and kad served an English king, would have 
restrained him from such a claim. And an American minister 
parading such a claim in London society is a spectacle which we 
trust the country will be spared for the future. 

It needs no assurance from Mr. Lowell that there is no Irish 
admixture in his “ English blood.”” The whole tone of the inter- 
view shows that. He is good enough, indeed, to credit Mr. Par- 
nell with good intentions. He regards him as a man who means 
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well by Ireland, but it seems Mr. Gladstone surpasses -him in 


meaning better than well. “ His policy was to give the Irish more — 


than justice demanded.” This “more than justice ” is worth ana- 
lyzing. It includes (1) the retention of an unwilling people under 
an alien yoke, as galling at least as that against which the Ameri- 
can people revolted in 1775. (2) The stigma upon that people of 
declaring that no person of their religion should ever fill the chief 
place of authority in the kingdom. (3) The perpetuation of the 
lesser magistracies mainly in the hands of a sect which constitutes 
less than one-eighth of the population. (4) The forcible suppres- 
sion of the right of public meeting and the right to keep arms. 
(5) The enactment of special laws for the suppression of personal 
liberty, as the only means to perpetuate British rule in Ireland. 
Under the coercion laws any number of Irishmen who were out of 
their homes after ten o’clock, were liable to arrest and detention 
by the police. The chief legal officer of the government could 
transfer the venue of any case from any part of the island to any 
other, without the consent of the bench, Any Irish magistrate could 
punish by summary process any act he chose to define as intimida- 
tion,—such as whistling an offensive tune, cutting an offensive 
person, advising against the payment of rent, and the like. At 
any time and upon any occasion the public prosecutor could begin 
an investigation of an alleged crime, without giving notice to the 
accused person. (6) The offer to a starving population of the 
choice between emigration and the poor-house, and the refusal of 
any relief to them in their own homes in a time of general suffer- 
ing. And this although the English government knows that to 
enter the poor-house is in Ireland a social sentence of death. (7) 
The permission of the eviction of tens of thousands of the Irish 
people for arrears of rent, which, according to the land-courts they 
should not have been asked to pay, and that although Mr. Glad- 
stone himself had defined eviction as “a death sentence” to the 
greater part of the people. (8) The systematic refusal to take 
any step which might lead to a restoration of the Irish manufac- 
tures, which had been destroyed by English legislation and Eng- 
lish competition equally iniquitous. (9) The arrest of Mr. Par- 
nell and other Irish representatives and their imprisonment, for an 
act which any American in America, or any Englishman in Eng- 
land, might have done with impunity. 

These are integral parts in that “more than justice” which 
Mr. Gladstone has extended to Ireland. They would sound not 
so badly in a Declaration of Independence. They would have col- 
lectively as much force as that declaration whose adoption the 
American people commemorate to-day. But Mr. Lowell thinks 
there is no hope of Irish independence. We should have been 
surprised if he had thought otherwise. Americans of his exuber- 
ant attachments to England thought in 1776 that there was no 
hope for American independence. They sailed off to Halifax when 
the British evacuated Boston. If Mr. Lowell had been living then, 
he would have been a very good Tory. And perhaps when he 
landed at Halifax he would have told some interviewer that 
George Washington meant well, but that Lord North’s policy was 
one of “more than justice ’’ to the American people ; that at least 
a fourth of the American people—not the glorious fourth—were 
heartily loyal to England, and a large number besides would be so 
if their leaders would allow them to show it. This is his descrip- 
tion of Ireland in 1885; it would have fitted America in 1776 just 
as well. “Cease singing endless changes of eulogy on the men 
who made North’s Boston Port Bill a failure, while every leading 
journal sends daily over the water wishes for the success of Glad- 
stone’s copy of the bill for Ireland. If all rightful government 
rests on consent—if, as the French say, ‘you can do almost any- 
thing with a bayonet except sit on it ’—be at least consistent and 
denounce the man who covers Ireland with regiments to hold up 
a despotism which, within twenty months, he has confessed rests 
wholly upon fear.” These are the words of Wendell Phillips. 

There was a poet Lowell once who thought very highly of 
Wendell Phillips, and who would have said a hearty ‘“‘ Amen” to 
such a sentiment as this. He did not teach us to worship force and 





to deny right. He would not have told us that because England 
is so near to Ireland and so powerful, there is no hope for the inde- 
pendence of the decimated and tortured land. He spoke of a 
God standing within the shadow, and keeping watch above His 
own, when the evil cause seemed to prosper. He spoke of a di- 
vine order of judgment, which moved or to the destruction of 
every iniquitous rule, and to the liberation of its victims. Has he 
become a mere prose Lowell, incapable of the faith that animated 
his song in his youth? Has English society poisoned him with its 
agnosticism as well as its arthritic port wine? Has he joined the 
“eye-wise who flout’ God out of his own creation, that he thinks 
a reference to English force the last word on the Irish question? 
We hope not. Otherwise they that love liberty and believe in the 
rights of nationality will sing of him as “ a lost leader :” 


Shakespeare was of us, Milton was for us, 

Burns, Shelley, were with us—they watch from their graves ;— 
He alone breaks from the van and the freemen, 

He alone slinks to the rear and the slaves! 


We shall march prospering—not thro’ his presence ; 
Songs shall inspirit us—not from his lyre; 

Deeds will be done—while he boasts his quiescence, 
Still bidding crouch whom the rest bade aspire. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


By Bpegesictnernere business shall improve, or not, it is to be hoped 

our manufacturers will make a vigorous effort toward its 
betterment by sending whatever is newest and best in their pro- 
ductions to the ‘ Novelties”’ Exhibition which will take place in 
the autumn, under the direction of the Franklin Institute. Two 
classes of people take a deep interest in expositions; namely, 
sight-seers and business men. The first are actuated by a wish to 
enjoy pleasing and instructive spectacles; the second by the sel- 
fish but reasonable desire of cargriseny Bo a orders for their goods. 
In Europe and America, experience taught that it pays to ex- 
hibit serviceable articles to the gaze of multitudes. Men who are 
bent on purchasing certain commodities will procure them re- 
gardless of trouble and expense; and no more grudge the outlay 
than Macaulay grudged the long hours spent in hunting for data 
at second-hand book stalls. But the average purchaser is not cast 
in this mould. He resembles the trout rather than the pike, and 
the immense orders of which the young merchant fondly dreams 
are not in the habit of flowing in through the doors in a refreshing 
stream. Consequently, great expositions, wherein the noblest 
achievements of the arts and sciences are arranged in the most 
effective manner, act as a stimulus to trade by suggesting to capi- 
talists the desirability of articles they have hitherto considered of 
little worth. Deliberate inspection of really meritorious wares is 
apt to convert luxuries into comforts, and comforts into necessities. 

* * * 


A SMALL anonymous pamphlet which has within a short time 
reached a second edition, presents to the American mind a strange 
picture of life and manners in German Universities. Whatever 
may be said of the comparative scholarship, that there is a fun- 
damental difference between an English and a German scholar is 
well known. In England and America, scholar and gentleman 
are, as a rule, synonomous, but in Germany such is by no means 
the case. The author of Die Akademische Carriere der Gegenwart 
(Leipzig and Berlin: Wilhelm Friedrich: 1885), paints, with per- 
haps an ee of color, the picture of the class to which he 
unquestiona belongs. But, allowing for e eration, the 
whole abel of appointment and promotion and intrigue de- 
scribed, reads much more like a chapter from the history of our 
“ practical ’’ politics than a description of the doings and strivin 
of. the leaders in the republic of letters. The young professor is 
pre-eminently a ladies’ man ; his peculiarities are put down as an 
unusual development of individuality. Tothe young privat docent, 
however, no such charity is extended. He is at the mercy of his 
chief, whose income is curtailed and whose temper is soured by 
the young man’s “ habilitation.” Accordingly, his lot is not a 
happy one. At his “disputation ” an effort is made to crush him. 
When he announces a carefully prepared course of lectures he is 

litely informed that the subject was fully treated a few semesters 

k. Out of this slough of despair he can only be drawn by the 
influence of a member of the faculty, to whom he generally at- 
taches himself in the capacity of son-in-law. In other words it is 
tticoat government in the university which our author bewails. 
The Klatsch has usurped the place of Wissenschaft. A young man 
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can work until he is black, and read until he is gray, but all to no 
purpose, if he is disagreeable to the ladies. The picture is strongly 
colored, but it is still a likeness. A continual hunger, super- 
induced by r pay, and a strange brutality to be found alike in 
authors and reviewers, give to German scholarship a flavor de- 
cidedly disagreeable to an English or American palate. 

5 * % % 

THE announcement of a change of management in a daily 
newspaper in another city contains some reflections upon the com- 
parative value of party and independent journalism, concerning 
which “ much is said.” The new editor declares the discussion to 
be “largely a confusion of terms,” and remarks that “the party 
journal is often the most independent, and the independent jour- 
nal often the most capricious and unprincipled.” Which is en- 
tirely true, as a simple statement of facts. 


SOME PRIVATE LIBRARIES. 
MR. H. H. FURNESS’S SHAKESPEARIAN COLLECTIONS. 


N the old-fashioned house, corner of Seventh and Locust streets, 
lives the Shakespearian author, scholar and editor, Dr. Horace 
Howard Furness. TheShakespearian room on the second floor front 
is covered on one side and on one end by massive black walnut 
book-eases. On the other side three spacious windows, draped with 
dark red material, allow a pleasant and not too glaring light to 
shine into the study, while on the remaining end is a large and 
cheerful open fire-place. The ceiling is decorated in fresco with 
Shakespeare’s arms. In the center of the room is the author’s 
desk of black walnut, delicately and appropriately carved. 

In the centre of the Locust street side of the room, between 
two of the large book-cases near the ceiling, is a rubbing of the 
celebrated “curse” from Shakespeare’s tomb, taken by Mr. Fur- 
ness himself, below which, framed in a deep circular panel of 
black walnut, is a copy of the “Stratford Bust,” which at the time 
Mr. Furness procured it was one of the two then in existence, and 
I believe the only one in this country. Still lower is a small case, 
which contains some of his rarest treasures. 

On the right of this case is the skull which was used for many 
years at the Walnut Street Theatre in Hamlet. It bears the names 
of Kean, Macready, Kemble, Booth, Forrest, Cushman, Daven- 
port, Murdoch and Brooks, all of whom held it as the representa- 
tive of the jester’s skull, Near by is a glass case containing a 
pair of old buckskin gauntlets richly embroidered with gold thread. 
These are the celebrated “‘ Shakespeare gloves,’ known to have 
been owned by Garrick, Mrs. Siddons and Mrs. Kemble. They 
constitute perhaps the best authenticated and most valuable relic 
of Shakespeare now in existence. From a paper accompanying 
them we learn the following: “‘ These gloves were presented to 
Garrick in 1769, by a lineal descendant of Shakespeare’s wife’s 
family ; a Mistress Hart, who was born and lived in Anne Hatha- 
way’s cottage at Shottery. They are the only relics that survive 
of Shakespeare’s theatrical properties (the value of his share in 
the properties of the Globe Theatre was estimated at £500). A 
grand-nephew of Shakespeare said that in his youth he and his 

young companions often dressed themselves up as scaramouches 
in the wearing apparel of his great-uncle.’ ” 

“When these gloves were presented to Garrick it was said by 
the giver that according to the unbroken tradition of the family 
they had frequently been worn by Shakespeare. Certain it is that 
Garrick valued them above all his other treasures connected with 
Shakespeare, and by Mrs. Garrick they were bequeathed to Mrs. 
Siddons, and a formal presentation of them was made by Mrs. 
Garrick’s executors. Mrs. Siddons bequeathed them to her daugh- 
ter Cecilia—Mrs. Combe of Edinburgh. Mrs. Combe bequeathed 
them to Mrs. Kemble, and by this gracious lady they were most 
generously given to the present owner. Be they or be they not 
Shakespeare’s they have been in the possession of Garrick, of Mrs. 
Siddons and of Mrs. Kemble.” 

On the left of the case is hanging a paper in the writing of 
David Garrick entitled: ‘“ Drury Lane Theatre Pay List, 9th Feb- 
ruary, 1765, at £69, lls. 6d. per diem, and £417, 9s. Od. per 
week. From this list we have taken a few names, with the 
amounts set opposite them. 


MEN. Day. WEEK. 
Joseph Lacy, - - - oe ae 146 13 — 
David Garrick, - - - 2 15 6 146138 — 

WOMEN. . 
Mrs. Cibber, - - - ae. 10 - b—- — 
_Mrs. Pritchard, - - - 2 6 8 4—- — 
Mrs. Clive, - - - ra ae ae 1o—- — 
Music Band, - - - -—- 2: 27. 6 


Candlewoman 12s., and Barber £1 4s. per week. 








Directly below -this list is a small glass case, wherein, sur- 
rounded by pipe-bowls bought from the Mermaid tavern, lies the 
first folio edition of Shakespeare, bound in full and rich red mo- 
rocco. It contains the verses by Ben Jonson, signed B. L., the title 
page intact and the portrait inlaid. 

This first collection of the ‘Comedies, Histories and Trage- 
dies” of “Mr. William Shakespeare” was made by two of his 
fellow-actors, John Heminge and Henry Condell, and the play of 
“Pericles” was omitted. This contains the only authentic text of 
most of Shakespeare’s plays. But its authority is grievously im- 
paired by the careless manner in which it was printed, and by the 
fact that in some cases it was put in type from the surreptitious 
and imperfect quartos which it was intended to supersede, and 
the errors of which it not infrequently perpetuates ; butit corrects 
vastly more errors than it makes or repeats, and it supplies serious 
deficiencies. Most of the quarto copies from which it was printed 
had been used as stage copies by Shakespeare’s company, and thus 
received many corrections which are at least quasi authoritative. 
Of the text of twenty of the plays it is the only source. 

The second folio, 1632, nine years later than its predecessor, 
bound likeit in red morocco, is a beautiful, clean and perfect copy, 
with verses, title-page and portrait complete. -It bears the im- 
print “ Thomas Coles, for Robert Allot.” 

The third folio, 1664, has the portrait and verses mounted, 
but otherwise is in excellent condition. A second copy of this 
edition, lacking title, verses and preliminary matter, was formerly 
in the possession of John Holt, the Shakespearian critic who 
wrote a pamphlet on “ The Tempest,” and who in 1750 proposed 
to publish an entire edition of Shakespeare’s works. This under- 
taking was however never carried out. This copy is bound in two 
volumes, interleaved, and contains a quantity of MS. notes by Holt, 
evidently arranged for the printer. This third folio contains 
“Pericles,” and six spurious plays attributed to Shakespeare by 
booksellers in his lifetime, but rejected by his friends and fellow- 
actors—‘‘ The London Prodigal,” “Sir John Oldcastle,” ‘‘ Thomas, 
Lord Cromwell,” “ The Puritan Widow,” “ A Yorkshire Tragedy,” 
and “ Locrine.”’ 

Of the fourth folio, also, Mr. Furness has two copies, one in 
old style calf binding, complete in portrait, title-page and verses, 
the other bound like the sation folios, with portrait, title-page and 
verses mounted. He hasalsoa beautiful reprint of the first folio, 
(1807), and a fine photo-lithographic reproduction. 

The first aed third folios are the most valuable. The first 
is eagerly sought after by book-collectors, and copies not perfeet 
according to bibliographic standard, brought £525, £585 and £716, 
respectively. These prices were given before 1875, and since then, 
I believe, they have increased in value. 

From the folios I now pass to the original quartos. 
First notice a fine copy of the “Merchant of Venice,” bear- 
ing date 1600, and printed for Roberts, which is bound in dark 
green crushed morocco. Then aphoto-lithographic reprint of 
“Much Ado About Nothing,” dated 1600, which was collated 
with an original copy of that edition—the Charlemont—by J. O. 
Halliwell-Phillips, and by him presented to Mr. Furness. “Henry 
V.,” 1608, with Capell’s MS. notes ; another play also with Capell’s 
notes is ‘‘ King Lear,” 1608. Of ‘“ Hamlet,” 1611, there are two 
copies, both from the Tite collection. One, purchased by Sir Wil- 
liam Tite, at the Daniells sale, has G. D. in monogram on the 
covers. The other has “‘ William Shakespeare” on the title-page, 
a forgery by the notorious Wm. Henry Ireland. This was pur- 
chased at the Luscombe library sale, in 1854. 

Then we find “ Richard the IIL,” 1619, and “ Pericles,” 1635. 
This “ Pericles ” has the MS. notes of Theobald, who had probably 
prepared the book for his own edition of Shakespeare, but at 
at length decided not to include it. “ Romeo and Juliet,” 1637, 
and “ Part I. of Henry IV.,” 1639, are both fine copies. In addi- 
tion to these quartos is the complete set of the Halliwell-Ashbee 
fac-similes of the quarto editions of Shakespeare, of which there 
were only thirty-one copies printed. Some were afterwards bro- 
ken up, and some destroyed by fire, leaving the number at present 
inexistence probably not more thantwenty. Mr. Furness said that 
there “were only four sets in the United States.” In this case is 
the MS. of one of the late Charles Cowden Clarke’s lectures on 
Shakespeare, written in a remarkably large and easy reading hand 
on one side of imperial quarto paper. On the blank side, may be 
noticed, written in lead pencil, many quaint and humorous charac- 
teristic notes and criticisms by Leigh Hunt. This precious gift 
was presented, after her husband’s death, by Mrs. Meat Cowden 
Clarke, “ of concordant fame.” 

This library contains all the critical editions of Shakespeare 
printed in the English language. From Rowe’s, published in 1709, 
to Leopold’s of 1877, none are lacking. It sg be impracticable 
to have all the editions of Shakespeare, but those of any value are 
here to be found, It may be here noted that the first edition of 
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Shakespeare printed in the United States, was published in Phila- | presentation copies, many in large He ak All his books bear 
delphia by Madden & Bioren. evidences of constant use; you can ly open one without find- 


In German and French editions of the collected works of 
Shakespeare this library is undoubtedly the most complete in the 
eountry. 

Of editions of the different plays as distinguished from the 
collected works, Mr. Furness has every separate edition published 
in England, Germany, France, and America, also several plays in 
a new and very fine edition now being published in Russia in the 
Russian language. Still another of the more recent ones is a mod- 
ern Greek which was published in Athens. The last two editions 
are in pamphlet form, but in letter-press and general make-up are 
fine specimens of book-making. An especial and admirable 
characteristic of this department in the library is the arrangement 
and classification of the commentaries which relate to different 
plays, by which each poy nes its own commentary or commen- 
taries by its side. Just above this section are placed the ms 
and sonnets, and the same arrangement of commentaries is pre- 
served in regard to them. Here also is a copy of the “ Index to 
the Pages of William Sydney Walker,’—the only copy in large 
paper,—and “‘ A Concordance to Shakespeare’s Poems,” both vol- 
umes by Mrs. H. H. Furness. 

And now I have reached the “Shakespeariana.” Nearly all 
the important books which may be properly classed under this 
head may here be found. First, remark, Capell’s “ Notes and 
Various Readings,” an exceedingly rare book. Then Barrett’s 
“ Alvearie,”’ the “ Romance of King Apollyon of Thyre,” fac-simile 
by Ashbee, of which only 21 copies were printed ; Florio’s ““ World 
of Worlds,” Golding’s translation of “ Ovid,” in black letter, 1567, 
bound in sprinkled calf, also “ Vincentio Savolio,” “ his practise,”’ 
London, John Wolfe, 1595, from which work Shakespeare gained 
his knowledge of the terms and expressions used in fencing. Mr. 
Furness’s latest addition, and one that he prizes very highly is the 
“Observations”? by “Mr. John Hall, physician.” This was 
Shakespeare’s son-in-law, married to his daughter Susanna. The 
book contains accounts of his treatment of various medical cases, 
to which he had been called. In this volume he speaks of Mrs. 
Shakespeare but does not mention “the immortal Will.” He 
cured “ Mr. Drayton, a most excellent poet,” of a tertian fever. 
In. some cases where the disease was more serious and the nos- 
trums particularly noxious and unsavory he brings his patients 
through “ by the Grace of God.” 

The Shakespceariana in foreign tongues includes works printed 
in Germany and France. It is very large and remarkably com- 

lete. Over the book-cases are several busts, notably one designed 

y Wm. Page, which is crowned with the straw crown used by 
Edwin Forrest in “King Lear.” Mr. Furness facetiously re- 
marked that it was a “crazy crown ona crazy bust.” Hangin 
against one of the cases is a very fine mask of David Garrick, oe 
over one is a bas-relief of Shakespeare, designed by Staunton. 

Above the fire-place hangs a life-size portrait of Mrs. Furness, 
which some time since was exhibited at the Academy of Fine Arts. 
Near one of the lower corners of this ——— there is a little print 
by D. Chodowiecki,—the celebrated German painter and engraver 
—of the first performance of “ Hamlet ” in the German tongue, by 
Brockman, in 1778. The scene represented is that of “the play.” 
Hamlet is seated on the floor o rag the King and Queen, who 
are seated in arm-chairs. Mr. Edwin Booth, whois a great friend 
and frequent visitor of Mr. Furness, was very interested in this 
print, from the fact that Polonius is also seated—a little behind 
and up from the Queen. Mr. Booth never knew that Polonius was 
allowed to seat himself in the presence of royalty, until he (Booth) 
ordered what he thought was an innovation. 

On a table in front of the desk lay all the new magazines and 
some newspapers. Seeing there a number of Harper’s, I asked 
about Mr. William Black’s clever tour de force, “ Judith Shake- 
speare.” Mr. Furness then related that Mr. Black had boasted 
that his work was correct in every incident, that is to say, 
there were no anachronisms; but hardly was the novel put in 
book-form, than some one reading it—I think it likely a glover— 
called his attention to the part in which he makes Judith button 
her glove, and as gloves in those days were without buttons he of 
course scored one on the great novelist. 

A small book-case in this room was formerly devoted to 
Chaucer but is now filled with much more modern works. 

Crossing the hall and passing from the en ee room, you 
notice cases filled with the finest editions of the Elizabethan dra- 
matists. Among these are Spenser, Sir Philip Sidney, Ben Jon- 
son, Skelton, and the fine collection of Dodsley. 

In the apartment beyond are the works composing the gen- 
eral dramatic library. A number of works in this department 
were the “study books” of many of the greatest of the old actors, 
annotated according to their original ideas and the requirements 
of their acting. One in particular may be remarked as having the 
notes of John Philip Kemble. Mr, ess’s library is rich with 





ing his notes and marks in ink and pencil. This collection, so rich 
and full in what may be called its owner’s specialty, is a monu- 
ment to the great poet, more fitting than brass or stone. 

J. Parker Norris, Esq., wrote an account of this library, to 
which I am indebted in writing this article. Mr. Norris says: 
“Here day after day and ni ht after night he works at his 
‘Variorum,’ and few who behold the fruits of his labors in the 
completed volumes, imagine the years of toil it has cost its editor. 
To him, however it is a labor of love, and the satisfaction he ex- 
periences in doing his work repays him for it.’’ 

H. P. R. 








OUR HIGH SCHOOLS. 


W E are gradual] wing out of the conception of the public 
school as a defensive benevolence of the rich towards the 
r, and view it rather as a co-operative system of education for 
all. It is rising (?) in our thoughts to the same plane as the public 
road or street, the post-office, light, water, police, and whatever 
other fruits of private enterprise have been or may be absorbed by 
the communism of civilization. 

It is hard to see then why this public work should stop short 
of the point where the individual can best take it up, any more 
than the gas or water works stop before reaching the private house. 
This point in education is where instruction in a special trade 
begins—and is, therefore, just outside of the doors of the uni- 
versity. 

For what is a university? It is, by reason of its place at the 
head, and historically, a technical school, or rather a cluster of 
them: a wey where the special oceupation of life is taught, as 
distinguished from places where the foundations of all occupa- 
tions are laid. To the few professions, theology, law, and med- 
icine, known in the twelfth century, when the university arose in 
Europe, the modern university has already added industrial phys- 
ies, architecture, finance, music, journalism, and (somewhere, we 
hope) teaching. The ancient department of arts is now practi- 
ne but a vestibule whence the majority pass to these halls of 
study, and the few remain who need not or care not for a pro- 
fession. 

If these points be conceded, the question for us, here in Phil- 
adelphia, is, “ Do our public schools now make a thorough and 
comprehensive system ending in, not outside of, this vestibule ?” 
A sketch of what is in progress, will indicate what remains to be 
done before this question can be answered affirmatively. 

We have, in the last two years, made great improvements in 
organization, methods, and courses of study. We are strengthen- 
ing the foundations by the kindergarten in and below the primary 
classes; we are introducing the minor industrial arts in the next 
higher grades; for the girls we are placing some household arts in 
the grammar schools, and for the boys we are closing the grammar 
course with the higher mental studies and the handwork of the 
manual training school—or rather, let us hope, the first of them. 
What next? From so well-rounded a course, which has given op- 
portunity for an even development, and to learn their tastes and 
capabilities, pupils who must can go directly into active life. 
Those more fortunate should find the two high schools ready to 
give them that further and broader culture which cannot be assim- 
ilated at an earlier age, and which is a necessary and immediate prep- 
aralion for the technical school of the University. 

The high schools, to occupy this place, should be as free to all 
as our schools of any other grade; that is, admission to them 
should not be confined to pupils coming from the public schools. 
This, besides making them more truly “ public,” as representing a 
larger constituency, would add to them and the lower schools 
whatever benefit might come from larger competition. 

My purpose is to indicate ends, rather than means; and what 
changes in studies may be necessary, is a subject for experts. Of 
course more money would be wanted, but a high, clearly defined 
object, sought earnestly, never fails of accomplishment. 

It is often said that this city, as a manufacturing one, needs 
the industrial element in its public schools. So it does, and for the 
same reason it needs quite as much a full humanitarian course. 
The necessary and desirable tendency to applied science must be 
a by diffusing liberal education as widely as pos- 
sible. 

And such an education in our high schools, so far from injuring 
any university, will strengthen its essential departments—the tech- 
nical. To the university we owe everywhere the public school, 
and it is just that the stream should return at the end of its course 
to the level of its source, and feed its own springs. 


J.8. W. 
Philadelphia, June 22, 1885. 
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REVIEWS. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE. 
Alfred H. Welsh, A. M., Member of Victoria Institute, the 
Philosophical Society of Great Britain, author of “ Essentials 
of English,” etc. Two volumes in one. Pp. xx., 506, and v., 
560. 8vo. Fifth edition. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. 

W E find it impossible to abstain from expressing our sympathy 

with the spirit in which Mr. Welsh has undertaken the 
work of writing the history of English literature, while obliged to 
find fault with some details in the execution. He has a genuine 
enthusiasm for his theme. In his view—we think a mistaken one 
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Mr. Welsh deals with so much at second-hand that it is hope- 
less to expect him to be always accurate. He is wrong in defining 
“Cymric” as “ Ancient Welsh” and Gaelic as “ Ancient Irish.” 
The words mean simply “ Welsh” and “Irish” respectively. He 


| would make Mr. Freeman’s hair erect itself in horror by describ- 


_ ing the term “ Anyzlo-Saxon ” as due “ to the more careful historic 


—the history of English literature is the history of our literature. | 


We would say that of English literature down to Milton has this 
character, but that from the Restoration the intellectual, literary 
and linguistic traditions of the two countries begin to part com- 
oy & He sets a high value on letters as essential to the well-being 
of the country, and shows a western largeness of phrase, not un- 
accompanied with warmth of feeling, in enforcing this point. And 
while he avoids preaching, he treats the theme in the light of the 
highest truths. For these reasons, and because the book contains 
a large amount of excellent historical and critical matter, and is 
freely interspersed with well chosen selections, we are glad that it 
has reached a fifth edition. 

Mr. Welsh’s manner of dealing with his authorities is open to 
objection. In his preface he disavows al! claim to originality, and 
he gives three closely-printed pages to a list of books he has used. 
This, however, is not satisfactory. When we come on passages in 
which some well-known book is simply condensed by Mr. Welsh, 
we iook for a reference to the fact. Less well-informed readers 
may give him credit for what is not his, the disclaimer in the pre- 
face notwithstanding. We are not surprised that Mr. Ward has 
found fault with the use made of his excellent “‘ English Poets” in 
this way. We may add here that Mr. Welsh’s list is extremely de- 
fective. He puts in a great many books which bear very indi- 


rectly on his subject,—such as Dr. Me’Cosh’s “ On the Intuitions of 


the Mind.” He omits others of the first importance, such as Dr. 
Moir’s “ Lectures on Poetical Literature;”’ Van Brunt’s (unfin- 
ished) “ History of English Literature ;’’ Henry Morley’s “ Eng- 
lish Writers,” and his four excellent volumes of specimens ; Stop- 
ford Brooke’s “ Prime of English Literature” and his “ Theology 
in the English Poets;” Mr. Skeats’s many works; Frederick 
Maurice’s “ Friendship of Books” his “ Education and Represen- 
tation of the English People,” and his “* History of Moral and Me- 
taphysical Philosophy;” Coleridge’s works; Matthew Arnold’s 
“Study of Celtic Literature,” his ‘ Essays” and his “ Introduc- 
tion” to Johnson’s “ Lives of the Poets;’’ Dowden’s “ Mind and 
Art of Shakespeare,” his ‘‘ Essays” and his Shakespeare “ Primer ;” 
Corson’s “ Handbook of Saxon and Early English;’’ James Marsh’s 
“ Lectures on the English Language ;’’ Lowell’s “‘ Conversations 
on the English Poets;” Leslie Stephen’s “ Hours in a Library ;” 
and Hunt’s “ History of Religious ‘Thought in England.” On the 
other hand, such works as Mosheim’s “ Ecclesiastical History,” 
Latham’s “ English Language,’ Hume’s “ History of England,” 
and Turner’s * Anglo-Saxons” may be passed by as antiquirt. 

A very serious fault is Mr. Welsh’s tendency to digress into 
matters not germane to the subject, or into statements of his own 
views on the themes treated by the writer under discussion. Thus 
in commenting on the influence of the scholastic philosophy, he 
gives diagrams illustrative of the Aristotelian logic. And in treat- 
ing Adam Smith he takes care to let his readers observe that he is 
a Free Trader. But still more offensive is his using the critic’s 
chair to proclaim and preach his “ Liberal” views in theology, 

inst the Presbyterians, the Roman Catholics, and every one 
else who comes into his way or can be dragged into it. What 
sense or propriety, for instance, was there in making the quotation 
on page 426 of Volume II., from a Catholic tract which has not the 
slightest pretense to rank as literature. Mr. Welsh fails here just 
as he says Mr. Browning fails as a dramatist—he cannot forget 
himself in his subject. 

The arrangement of the book is sound in principle, but it is 
not well managed in practice. Each period is broadly character- 
ized and described thie various headings, with notes on its lesser 
lights of literature: then ample chapters are given to the great 
authors of that period. This is good for the student, but it is mis- 
leading when a chapter on Alfred is followed immediately by one 
on Roger Bacon. 


The Renaissance is treated after the Reformation, although it pre- 
ceded it by a considerable interval even in England, and much 
more so in every part of the continent but France, where both 
date from the reign of Francis I. Again it is an unhappy break 
which sunders Shakespeare widely from Ben Jonson and his con- 


temporary ians. 








he subdivision should have been more ample. | 
Again the first in time does not come first in Mr. Welsh’s order. | 





use of the present.” His derivation of “‘ Wycliffe” as “the cliff 
by the water” is certainly wrong; the river Wye in Yorkshire fur- 
nishes the first syllable. He says that Johns Scotus Erigena 
(whom he names only by that comparatively modern sobriquet 
“ Erigena), “alone of the middle ages maintained the figurative 
interpretation of hell-fire.” On the contrary that was a very com- 
mon interpretation of hell-fire in the middle ages. Master Eck- 
hardt in the fourteenth century speaks of “ the doctors ” as teaching 
that “ what burns in hell is self-will.” The English translation of 
Sir John Mandeville’s travels he discussed as though it were Sir 
John’s own work. The blunders made in the translation show 
that it cannot have been made by the author. The account of the 
Puritans and of the Scottish Presbyterians is the usual overdrawn 
sc of asceticism and severity. The former shows that Mr. 

felsh has not read Charles Kingsley’s admirable essay on “ Plays 
and Puritans.” The latter that he has read Mr. Buckle and knows 
nothing at first-hand about them. Some of the literary estimates 
strike us as funny. Robert Browning is put into “ A New Roman- 
tic School of Poets,” along with Swinburne and Rossetti, and the 
author seems to have read only “ Paracelsus,” of his works other 
than the dramas. 

The proportion given to some authors seems to us unreason- 
able. If Mr. Welsh had ever read George Herbert except in ex- 
tracts, he would have found room for more than fifteen lines about 
him. The space assigned to William Law is too small, since Les- 
lie Stephen has vindicated his true literary position. The entire 
omission of Henry Constable, Thomas Vaughan, John Howe, John 
Norris, John Galt, Allan Ramsay, Hookham Frére, John Keble, 
Frederick Maurice, Arthur Hugh Clough, the two De Veres, Car- 
dinal Newman, Sir Henry Taylor and Jones Very are blemishes. 

But after all allowances and deductions have been made, there 
remains so much merit, that we hardly know of any better book 
for the average reader who wishes to get a good idea of the subject. 





By SHORE AND SEDGE. By Bret Harte. 
ton: Houghton Mifflin & Co. 1885. 
This latest volume of Mr. Bret Harte’s is made up of three 

short stories of the same general character as “ Flip,” “ Found at 

Blazing Star,” and other of our author’s recent productions. They 

are what may be called half-way frontier tales. Mr. Harte seems 

to have abandoned the direct mining romance ; perhaps he feels 
that the field has been worked out; but he cannot bring himself 
to part company altogether with the general influences which made 
him famous, and in which, with every attenuation of theme and 
falling off of public attention, he is still the strongest. Itis scarcely 
correct to call all three of the divisions of ‘‘ By Shore and Sedge,” 
stories. “Sarah Walker ” is a sketch of a precocious child, a kind 
of embryonic Daisy Miller of the Pacific Slope—a highly elabor- 
ated and successful sketch, containing some of the best of Mr. 

Harte’s purely-humorous writing. “An Apostle of the Tyles” 

and “A Ship of ’49,” are thorough-built stories, full of the true 

Harteian flavor. This, it is now well ascertained, is not a flavor 

that is agreeable to all palates, and it is probable that readers who 

do not relish the tendency of Mr. Harte to appear to be perpetu- 
ally in the act of toppling over the ragged edge of propriety, will 
be as uneasy in this presence as in that of “ Flip,” “ M’liss,” and 
the rest. There is an undoubted “ gaminess” in these tales, but 
there is also very profound feeling. The “ Apostle of the Tules ” 
narrates the experience of a young preacher who by an act of self- 
sacrifice wins the regard of a community of gamblers, who wish to 

ay their debt to him by building him a congregation ; the preacher 

Coaeen relinquishes this career to marry, for helpfulness merely, 

a poor broken-down sister in Israel, to whom he feels his duty 

points. The theme seems extravagant as thus barely outlined, and 

it is extravagant in fact, but the writer’s persuasive style makes it 
real, “A Ship of 49” is a romance in which Mr. Harte is seen at 
his best. An old farmer, a victim of the gold fever, but now setiled 
in San Francisco, has for his dwelling and place of business the 
hulk of aship which has been urged up the muddy bank, and now 
lies propped about by other hardly less picturesque structures of 
the transition period. The hulk conceals treasure which the mu- 
tineers who at one time captured the old ship, and who were cap- 
tured in their turn, were unable to remove. It was supposed the 
old miner had bought the hulk not knowing what it really held, 
and subsequently an over-shrewd speculator, hearing from one of 


Pp. 260, 18mo. Bos- 


| the mutineers who escapes the true story of the ship, thinks to 


make a goodly thing of it by getting possession of the property at 
a nominal figure. The love-story involved—for of course the old 
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man has “one only daughter’”—and the manner in which the 
tricksters are tricked, are decidedly clever. The book, altogether, 
is the most notable of the recent additions to Mr. Harte’s now con- 
siderable list of works. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


WE do not anqrere in general of books of the “Every Man 
His Own stor” variety, holding them indeed but as so 
many premiums upon ignorance. There are some definite excep- 
tions however to be made to this judgment, and among them one 
in favor of Dr. J. R. Black’s “Ten Laws of Health” (J. B. Li 
pincott Co., Philadelphia). Dr. Black sets forth in plain, untech- 
nical language a number of unassailable propositions in hygiene and 
sanitation which if they could be studied and practiced as they de- 
serve could hardly fail to leave the world wiser and better. And 


there is reason to believe that such has already been the effect of 
this book. The issue before us is the third edition, the two first 
being quite out of print, although in constant request. A special 


object of the author of the “Ten Laws of Health” is to make it 

serve as a protection against epidemic diseases and other danger- 

ous infections, and the re-issue comes at a time when advice on 

those subjects is likely to be heeded. Dr. Black’s suggestions on 

diet, ventilation, exercise and allied themes are as cleatty and elo- 

9 ewer as they are true. We believe the period of use- 
Iness of this good book is not yet over. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


= promoters of the American Exhibition to be held next year 

in London, have started a monthly journal called the American 
Eagle. Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher is writing a book on “ Early 
Marriages and Long Engagements.” A short memoir of the late 
Mr. Fargus, (Hugh Conway), will be published soon by Mr. Arrow- 
smith, of Bristol, England. 

Professor R. Wulker, of Leipzig, has just finished a portion of the 
first volume of his important bibliography of Anglo-Saxon literature. 
It, so far as _— gives exhaustive lists, with comments, of all 
works printed on the subject (1) of old English linguistics; (2) aids to 
the study of both language and literature; (3) bibliography of pub- 
lications (essays, dissertations, and texts) connected with Czedmon 
and his circle, Bede’s Death Song, Cynewulf and his circle, and the 
Exeter Book. 

Mr. Stedman’s “Poetry of America” will be sent to press by 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. by the Ist of August.——-* The Ways 
of Women” is a character study which has just appeared in London. 
——Queen Victoria has become a patroness of the English newspaper 
press fund, by a contribution through Dr. W. H. Russell. 

In the Revue Critique d’ histoire et de litterature, M. Henry Harrisse, 
the biographer of Christopher Columbus and his natural son Fer- 
nando, gives account of the fate of the celebrated “ Biblioteca Colom- 
bina.” Fernando Columbus, who was the greatest bibliophile of his 
time, left his books, numbering nearly 20,000 volumes, at Ris death in 
1539, to the chapter of the Cathedral at Seville. Here they suffered 
from various calamities, to such an extent that in 1684 the library 
contained only four or five thousand volumes originally belonging to 
him. From this date, apparently, greater intelligence was shown in 
caring for it, and acquisitions were made from time to time by gift 
and purchase, so that in 1871 it was estimated to contain 34,000 vol- 
umes and 1,600 manuscripts. 

“Der Shakespeare-Mythus,” published recently at Leipzig, by 
F. A. Brockhaus, is Mr. Appleton Morgan’s Somadiaiile work done 
into German by Mr. Karl Muller-Mylius——James Payn has just 
finished a new novel which he calls “The Luck of the Darrells.”—— 
Mr. Archibald Forbes is about to print an account of his personal 
experiences, under the title of “Souvenirs of Some Continents ;” it 
will be partly old and partly new matter. 

The English “ Primrose League” intends publishing a newspaper 
called the Primrose Record; Mr. Thomas Purnell will = the editor. 
A new “Cvesar” by Profs. W. F. Allen and J. B. Greenough, and 
Messrs. J. H. Allen and H. P. Judson, is in the press of Messrs. Ginn 
& Co.—-Edwin Arnold’s forthcoming “ Sony Celestial” is an episode 
of the Mahapoarata; it has great popularity and authority in India. 

Admiral Porter expects to complete his “History of the Navy 
During the Civil War” in the coming autumn. The Admiral’s new 
romance, “ Harry Marline,” is in press. 

The trials for witchcraft at Salem, Mass., are the least creditable 
events in the history of New England. This month the descendants 
of Rebeca Nourse, one of the victims, will hold their third annual 
reunion, and unveil a monument to her memory, for which Mr. 
Whittier has written aninscription. The monument will record that 
Rebecca Nourse was born at Yarmouth, England, in 1621, and died 
at Salem, Massachusetts, in 1692. The lines Mr. Whittier contributes 
are as follows :— 

O Christian peer te who for truth could die 
When all about thee owned the hideous lie, 














The world, redeemed from superstition’s sway 
Is breathing freer, for thy sake, to-day. 


The Library of Cornell University publishes a list of the books on 
Russian history, folk-lore, ete., recently presented to the University 
library by Hon Eugene Schuyler. 

Hon. Andrew D, White, having resigned the presidency of Cor- 
nell University, is said to have in view the writing of a constitu- 
tional history of the United States——The authorship of “The Bit- 
ter Cry of outcast London” is now declared to belong jointly to two 
dissenting English Clergymen, Rev. A. Mearns and Rev. W. Pres- 
ton.— Mrs. Emily Pfeiffer’s new book of travels will appear simul- 
taneously in London and New York in‘the early autumn; its title 
will be “ Flying Leaves from East and West.” 

John Burroughs’s new book “Fresh Fields” is in its third 
thousand.——Mr. James R. Osgood who has already entered the ser- 
vice of Harper & Bros. is to succeed Mr. Phayre as the London agent 
of that house——The first four volumes of Mr. Britten’s edition of 
“Middleton” are to be_issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. shortly; 
the remaining four volumes will be issued in September.——The 
Fortnightly Index of Ann Arbor, and the Weekly Magazine of Chicago 
have been consolidated into The University to be published in the 
latter city. The editors will be professors Winchell and Adams of 
the University of Michigan, and Douglass of the University of Wis- 
consin.——Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons’ “ Scriptures for Young Peo- 
ple,” already announced in these columns, is practically an abridged 
and expurgated bible, a book that has been long needed. Rev. Drs. 
Bartlett and Peters, professors in the Episcopal Theological School 
in this city are the editors, and Bishops se and Henry C. Potter 
are its sponsors. 

It is thought that Mr. Gilbert has not distinguished himself in 
the text of the Mikado much more than Sir Arthur Sullivan has done 
in the music. There are a few rather funny conceits in the libretto, 
but as a whole it is very artificial. It is too hag ay made after an 
approved recipe, which all theatre-goers know by heart. The Mi- 
kado’s exclamation might almost serve as a motto for the whole oper- 
etta: “ Dear, dear, dear; this is very tiresome.” 


The first number of the “ Proceedings of the Modern Language 
Association of America,” which has just appeared, gives a synopsis 
of the work done at the convention in New York last December 
and a list of modern-language professors in nearly three hundred 
colleges of the United States. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Tue Lire anp Lerrers or Emory Upton, Colonel of the Fourth Regi- 
ment of Artillery, and Brevet Major-General, U.S. A. By Peter 
8. Michie, Professor U. 8. Military Academy. With an Introduc- 
tion by James Harrison Wilson, late U.S. A. Pp. 511. $2.00. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. (Philadelphia: Porter & Coates.) 


By SHore anp Sepecr. By Bret Harte. Pp. 260. $1.00 Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


Mark Maynarp’s Wire. By Frankie Falling King. Pp. 294. $1.25. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 


History or Russia, From tHe Earuiest Times To 1882. By Alfred 
Rambaud, Chief of the Cabinet of the Minister of Public In- 
struction and Fine Arts, at Paris. Translated by L. B. Loag. 
Edited and Enlarged by Nathan Haskell Dole. In Three Vol- 
umes. Pp. 400; 400; 410. $——. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 
(Philadelphia: Porter & Coates). 








ART NOTES. 


A PORTRAIT of General Garfield, painted from studies made dur- 
ing life, will be presented to Dartmouth College at the com- 
mencement this week. It is the work of Frank B. Carpenter, the 
yvainter of the “ Emancipation Proclamation ” now in the capitol at 

Yashington. This picture, upon which Mr. Carpenter has n at 
work since General Garfield’s death, represents the martyred presi- 
dent ina plain Prince Albert coat; his left arm is held behind him, 
and his right is slightly extended toward the spectator as though the 
eneral were in the act of speaking. The figure is visible to the 
ices and stands out from the gray background seemingly extendin 
a warm welcome to the beholder. It was bought by H. C. Bullar 
for $5,000. This young man, who was graduated last year from Dart- 
mouth College, has = Seer his regard for his Alma Mater by giving 
the portrait to that institution. 


H. Bolton Jones and his brother, Frank C. Jones, intend spend- 
ing the early summer at St. Michael’s, on the Maryland eastern shores 
in famous old Talbot county. Later they will —— go to Ana- 
squam, Mass., where W. L. Picknell also talks of spending the sum- 
mer. Frank C. Jones bas nearly finished a promising picture, which 
he will call “ Evidences of Talent.” At an old time piano is seated a 
young mother, with her little girl on her lap. The latter is drum- 
ming on the keys, and is watched by a second young lady who stands 
with her back to the instrument. The costumes are those of the lat- 
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ter part of the last century, and in a jar on the piano are dogwood 
blossoms. A second picture, recently begun, is of a decorative char- 
acter. It shows a young woman attired in classic costume of blue, 
and seated in a recess arranging some blossoms of dogwood, placed, 
like those in the first picture, in a jar. In the hall under the recess 
is a relief design—part of the frieze of the Parthenon. Bolton Jones, 
who is making some alterations in an Academy picture, has also 
under way a spring view in the fields near South Orange, N. J. 


The portrait of ex-President Arthur which has been seen at the 
White Houre this season, belongs to the heirs of the artist Thomas 
Leclere, and is about to be returned to them. It will be replaced by 
another, the work of Daniel Huntington, the venerable president of 
the National Academy. 


A head of Washington painted in oils by an unknown hand has 
been found in a basement room of the Tidemies Department at 
Washington, and promoted to the office of the Assistant Secretary 
owing to its intrinsic merits. 

The “ Military Courage,” by Dubois, or “ Sitting Warrior,” as it is 
called by Baltimore papers, the last of Mr. W. T. Walters’s gifts to 
the city, is said to meet the popular taste much better than the four 
reductions in bronze of Barye’s groups in the Louvre, and the big 
seated lion by the same master. Like these it is of bronze, and 
occupies the western side of the little square by the Washington 
Monument in front of the donor’s house. 


At their last meeting the London Council of the Society of Arts 
awarded the Albert Medal to Mr. Henry Doulton, the head of the 
firm of Messrs. Henry Doulton & Co., Lambeth Potteries, for the 
great impulse given by him to the introduction of artistic pottery. 

The rude and crude wood cuts which have appeared in the Cin- 
cinnati daily papers purporting to represent the statue of General 
Garfield about to be erected in that city, give a most discouraging 
idea of that work. Th. “ose is stiff and awkward, the members 
clumsy and badly put togetner and the effect anything but pleasing. 
The sculptor, Nieuhaus, has been credited with better work than this 
and it is to be hoped that the statue will prove less objectionable, to 
say the least, than the newspaper caricatures promise. 


Artists sometimes receive queer letters. The following is one re- 
cently sent from a country town to a well-known painter :—“I have 
anew idea for a picture, and hearing that you are a noted artist I 
send it to you. Havea cottage, with flower vines upon and around 
it, upon the porch have a man dressed in ragged garments receiving 
a plate of good things from a pretty girl, at her right have an angel 
placing her hand upon the giver’s head, and blessing her for her act 
of kindness, the angel to represent the man’s mother, who died many 
years ago, leaving him alone, Now do you not think it would make 
a fine painting? If it meets with your approbation you may pay me 
whatever you may think it worth for it, and take the entire charge 
of the same. Please let me know how the matter stands as soon as 
you are able to do so, for which purpose find enclosed a two-cent 
stamp.” The writer is a man and the italics are his own. 

It is proposed to raise a memorial to Dante Gabriel Rossetti in 
the garden of the Embankment in front of his residence in Cheyne 
Walk, Chelsea, or on some other suitable site. The memorial would 
be executed by two friends who knew Rossetti from his early youth. 
It would take the form of a bronze alto-relievo of the painter-poet, 
modeled by Mr. Ford Madox Brown, which would be the leading 
element of a drinking fountain in bronze and granite, designed by 
M . John Pollard Seddon. 


The dry atmosphere of the National Academy in London has 
damaged the Ausidei Raphael, bought from the Duke of Marlborough, 
and the picture must be sent below for repairs. Every plank in the 

anel on which it is painted has in a greater or less degree parted 
fom its neighbor; a long crack in the upper portion of the panel ex- 
tends from top to bottom all through the figure of St. John; another 
crack, over the Virgin's left shoulder, seems to be extending down- 
ward, while yet another crack is distinct over the figure of St. Nichol- 
as, of Barri. 

“Those who know Naples,” says the London World, “ and, of course, 
the Palazzo Reale, will be much interested to learn that the King of 
Italy has ordered, at his own expense, eight life-sized marble statues 
to be placed in the existing niches of the facade cf the palace. The 
personages to be represerited are to be eight Kings of Naples, viz.: 
Roger, Frederick II., Charles I, of Anjou; Alfonso, of Aragon; 
Charles V., Charles IIT., of Bourbon ; Joachim Murat, and Victor 
Emmanuel. The sculptors selected, all Neapolitans, are Amendola, 
Belliazzi, Caggiano, Jerace, D’Orsi, 'ranceschi, Gemito, and Solari.” 

NOTES ON PERIODICALS. 

HE leading article in St. Nicholas, for July, is by Edward Eggle- 
ston, who takes for his topic the old fashioned Mennonite 
school-master of Skippock, Christopher Dock, and describes some of 
the good man’s methods of instruction and discipline for the edifica- 
tion of the young people. The data for the article Mr. Eggleston 
found, (and he gives due credit), in Mr. 8. W. Pennypacker’s inter- 
esting paper on Christopher Dock, published a couple of years ago, 

in his volume of historical collections. 








| 





A serial story, for business boys, “How the Middies Set Up 
Shop,” by Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, has succeeded Charles Egbert 
Craddock’s “ Down the Ravine” in Wide Awake. Margaret Sidney 
at the same time contributes a serial for business girls, entitled “A 
New Departure.” The July issue contains contributions relating to 
Kenilworth Castle, by Rose Kingsley, (the daughter of Canon Kings- 
ley), and by Margaret J. Preston. 


Miss Kingsley, by the way, also ap 
having written a charming article on “George Eliot’s County,” 
Warwickshire. It has a number of excellent pictures illustrating 
localities connected with George Eliot’s own life, or described,—un- 
der other names, of course,—in her books. 


Shakespeariana for June has a thoughtful and effective article by 
Oscar Wilde on “Shakespeare and Stage Costume,” one of the best 
papers that has appeared in the magazine for some time. Articles 
of somewhat less weight yet still of importance are, “Shakespeare 
and George Eliot,” by Anna B. McMahan, “ Annals of the Career 
of .Christopher Marlowe,” by F. G. Fleay, and “A Topical Index 
Shakesperiane,” by Appleton Morgan. The Notes and Queries and 
Reports of Societies have value. 


The Literary World of June 27th might be called a Lowell num- 
ber. Out of fifteen pages of reading matter ten pages are devoted to 
Mr. Lowell’s return to the United States. There is a portrait; there 
is a chapter of what is styled “Collections Towards a Lowell Bibli- 
ography ;” there are essays upon Lowell as a poet, prose writer and 
diplomat ; finally there are “ greetings,” by invitation of the editor of 
the Literary World, from some forty writers of more or less distinc- 
tion. The whole affair is creditable to the energy of our contempo- 
rary, albeit it is highly, even intensely, Bostonese. For our own 
part, we admire Mr. Lowell too, but such uncommon adulation as— 
well, there is a slightly humorous side to it. Perhaps, on the whole, 
this Lowell number will strike most people out of Boston as being 
humorous rather than impressive. 


ars in the July Century, 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
AN ARTIST’S VIEW OF THE NUDE QUESTION. 

To the Editor of THE AMERICAN: 
| has the current number of Tue American you have some remarks 

upon the discussion of the “ Nude in Art” now going on in the 
papers. You there a of art asif it were merely an imitation of 
nature, and you imply that art cannot properly represent a subject 
which we do not think desirable to look upon in neal life. This view 
would exclude a large part of the best we have of every sort of art. 
We could wish no one to be present at the actual scenes of tragedy, 
bloodshed and cruelty represented by the poets and painters, any 
more than to view in real life scenes which might be thought indel- 
icate. 

Art is not a mere imitation of nature; it is a realization of the 
conceptions of the soul—in sculpture, by means of the forms ; in paint- 
ing, by means of the forms and colors of the objects in nature. If 
the artist’s imagination rests upon ignoble things his work will be ig- 
noble, no matter what form it may take. . If it Joves to dwell upon 
that which is refined and delicate, nowhere can he discover a theme 
to compare both in form and color with the idealized human figure. 
But the man perfect in form is no more to be found in nature than 
the man perfect in character: he is the creation of the artist and the 
poet. If the artist who strives to depict him be not a poet also, as 
well as an anatomist and a skilled painter, there can be no excuse for 
his presenting his studies for inspection. 

A picture representing an individual man or woman of the pres- 
ent day, without the clothing demanded by custom, offends against 
the conventionalities adopted by modern society; but the figure 
which expresses humanity moving in the fairy land of poetry, inno- 
cence and youth must always represent the highest ideal of beauty, 
both in form and color. Any artist familiar with nature and with 
the ideal figures of the Greek and Italian masters, looks upon the 
nude figure as the landscape painter regards the mountain forms or 
the sunset clouds, as the loftiest, noblest thing for him to strive for, 
but something which to represent perfectly is beyond the possibil- 
ities of human reach. 

Allow me toadd a beautiful passage from the lecture on “Style” by 
Flaxman, one of the purest minded and most religious of men. He 
is speaking of the undraped figures of Greek art, and it shows how 
his mind associated the perfected human body with heavenly things. 
“Let us,” he says, “pause a moment to dwell upon the exquisite 
beauty of these figures. The most perfect forms—countenances ex- 
pressive of the most elevated dispositions of mind and innocence of 
character—limbs and bodies, examples of manly grace and strength, 
or female purity and elegance—youth and beauty in all varieties and 
combinations in perfection: so that we must believe, when we look 
on those forms, so purified from grossness and imperfection of every 
sort, that if we could see angels and divine essences, they would in 
form resemble these.” (Lecture viii., p. 222. 

I am sir very truly yours, 
Geo, C, Lappin, 


“6 
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A KENTUCKY REVIVAL IN 1800. 


N a sudden this community, which the preachers had often 
called Satan’s stronghold, underwent a moral awakening such 
as this world had never beheld. 

Two young men began the great Work in the summer of 1799. 
They were brothers, preachers, and on their way across the pine 
barrens to Ohio, but turned aside to be present at a sacramental 
solemnity on Red River. The people were accustomed to gather at 
such times on a Friday, and by praying, singing, and hearing ser- 
mons, prepare themselves for the reception of the sacrament on Sun- 
day. ¢ the Red River meeting the brothers were asked to preach, 
and one did so with astonishing fervor. As he spoke, the people 
were deeply moved, tears ran streaming down their faces, and one, a 
woman far in the rear of the house, broke through order and began 
to shout. For two hours after the regular preachers had gone the 
crowd lingered and were loath to depart. While they tarried, one of 
the brothers was irresistibly impelled to speak. He rose and told 
them that he felt called to preach ; that he could not be silent. The 
words which then fell from his lips roused the people before him 
“to a pungent sense of sin.” Again and again the woman shouted, 
and would not be silent. He started to go to her. The crowd 
begged him to turn back. Something within him urged him on, and 
he went through the house shouting and exhorting and praising 
God. Ina moment the floor, to use his own words, “was covered 
with the slain.” Their cries for mercy were terrible to hear. Some 
found forgiveness, but many went away “spiritually wounded ” and 
suffering unutterable agony of soul. Nothing could allay the ex- 
citement. Every settlement along the Green River and the Cum- 
berland was full of religious fervor. Men fitted their wagons with 
beds and provisions, and traveled fifty miles to camp upon the 
ground and hear him preach. The idea was new; hundreds adopted 
it and camp-meetings began. There was now no longer sr excuse 
to stay away from preaching. Neither distance, nor lack of houses, 
nor scarcity of food, nor daily occupations prevailed. Led by curi- 
osity, by excitement, by religious zeal, families of every Protestant 
denomination—Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, Episcopalians— 
hurried to the camp-ground. Crops were left half gathered; every 
kind of work was lft undone; cabins were deserted ; in large settle- 
ments there did not remain one soul. The first regular general 
camp-meeting was held at Gasper River church, in July, 1800; but 
the rage spread, and a dozen encampments followed in quick suc- 
cession. Camp-mecting was always in the forest near some little 
church, which served as the preachers’ lodge. At one end of aclear- 
ing was a rude stage, and before it the stumps and trunks of hewn 
trees, on which the listeners sat. About the clearing were the tents 
and wagons ranged in rows like streets. The praying, the preaching, 
the exhorting, would sometimes last for seven days, and be prolonged 
every day until darkness had begun to give way to light. Nor were 
the ministers the only exhorters. Men and women, nay, even cbil- 
dren, took part. At Cane Ridge a little girl of seven sat upon the 
shoulder of a man and preached to the multitude till she sank ex- 
hausted on her bearer’s head. At Indian Creek a lad of twelve 
mounted a stump and exhorted till he grew weak, whereupon two 
men upheld him, and he continued till speech was impossible. A 
score of sinners fell prostrate before him. 

At no time was the “ falling exercise” so prevalent as at night, 
Nothing was then wanting that could strike terror into minds weak, 
timid, and harassed. The red glare of the camp-fires reflected from 
hundreds of tents and wagons; the dense blackness of the flickering 
shadows, the darkness of the surrounding forest, made still more 
terrible by the groans and screams of the “ spiritually wounded, ” 
who had fled to it for comfort; the entreaty of the preachers; the 
sobs and shrieks of the downcast still walking through the dark 
Valley of the Shadow of Death : the shouts and songs from the happy 
ones who had crossed the Delectable Mountains, had gone on 
throuzh the fogs of the Enchanted Ground and entered the land of 
Beulah, were too much for those over whose minds and bodies lively 
imaginations held full sway. The heart swelled, the nerves gave 
way, the hands and feet grew cold, and, motionless and speechless, 
they fell headlong to the ground. In a moment crowds gathered 
about them to prav and shout. Some lay stillasdeath. Some passed 
through frightful twitchings of face and limb. At Cabin Creek so 
many fell that, lest the multitude should tread on them, they were 
carried to the meeting house and laid in rows on the floor. At Cane 
Ridge the number was three thousand. 

The recollections of that famous meeting is still preserved in 
Kentucky, where, not many years since, old men conld be found 
whose mothers had carried them to the camp ground when infants, 
and had left them at the roots of trees and behind logs while the 
preaching and exhorting continued, Cane Ridge meeting house 
stood on a well-shaded, well watered spot, seven miles from the 
town of Paris. There a great space had been cleared, a preachers’ 
stand put up, and ahuge tent stretched to shelter the crowd from 
the sun and the rain. But it did not cover the twentieth part of the 
people who came. Every road that led to the ground is described 


1From MeMaster’s ‘History of the People of the United States," Second Vol- 
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to have presented for several days an almost unbroken line of 
wagons, horses and men. One who saw the meeting when it had 
just begun wrote home to Philadelphia that wagons covered an area 
as large as that between Market street and Chestnut, Second and 
Third. Another, who counted them, declared they numbered eleven 
Seven hundred and fifty lead tokens, 
stam with the letters A or B, were given by the Baptists to com- 
municants; and there were still upward of four hundred who re- 
ceived none. Old soldiers who were present, and claimed to know 
something of the art of estimating the numbers of great masses of 
men, put down those encamped at the Cane Ridge meeting as 20,000 
souls. The excitement surpassed anything that had been known. 
Men who came to scoff remained to preach. All day and all night 
the crowd swarmed to and from preacher to preacher, singing, shout- 
ing, laughing, now rushing off to listen to some new exhorter who 
had climbed upon a stump, now gathering around some unfortunate 
who, in their peculiar language, was “ spiritually slain.” Soon men 
and women fell in such numbers that it became impossible for the 
multitude to move about without trampling them, and they were 
hurried to the meeting-house. At no time was the floor less than 
half covered. Some iay quiet, unable to move or speak. Some 
talked, but could not move. Some beat the floor with their heels. 
Some, shrieking in agony, bounded about, it is said, like a live fish 
out of water. Many lay down and rolled over and over for hours at 
atime. Others rushed wildly over the stumps and benches, and 
then plunged, shouting “ Lost! lost!” into the forest. 








CONDITIONS OF LITERARY LIFE IN ENGLAND 
AND AMERICA. 


A ae conditions of the literary life in America are less determined 

than they are in England. The only organization within 
which authorship may be said to find substantial shelter is journal- 
ism, and this profession is so exacting and so inimical to most forms 
of literature, that those who have most serious thoughts of the 
literary life are rather desirous of escaping from journalism than of 
using it as a vantage-ground. It might seem at first blush as if the 
universities and colleges would offer a desirable fastness from which 
to send out ventures in literature; but the academic life is a some- 
what sterile one; it is with us so identified with the pedagogic that 
the energies of the professor, if they move the production of books, 
are most likely to oecupied with the tools of the profession. 
Text-books in abundance issue every year from college faculties, but 
very few contributions to humane literature. The academic life again 
is so specialized that even the professor of English literature rarely 
—— work upon whichfhis successor or associate may comment. 

is attitude toward the subject of his teaching is too critical to allow 
him much freedom of sted, and he is besides so conscious of his 
position that he is undermined in his resolution, and rendered ab- 
normally sensitive to the criticism of others as well as of himself. 
The professors in other departments are still further removed from 
the possibility of being litterateurs by the whole course of their 
training and the limitations of their profession. 

The constitution of the English universities, on the other hand, 
directly encourages and sustains the literary life. This is not to say 
that literature in its freest expression is not there, as here, outside 
the walls of the college, but that a man of literary taste and ambition 
may deliberately ess himself of academic situations which will 
make it possible for him to lead a literary life, free from fret and 
carking care; and also that the prizes for scholarship offered by the 
universities distinctly suggest to the student literary occupation. A 
man, in other words, with fortune enough to secure him a university 
education, may hope to win a fellowship which will demand only 
slight academic duties, leaving him free to devote himself to litera- 
ture; and a student devoted to learning who falls into such a place 
will, by the very force of his own nature, be urged into literary 
production. Thus the university, by a provision which enlarges the 
scope of university life, is more than a training school for immature 
minds; it is a society of scholars, and as such, directly encourages 
and sustains the literary life. 

The university, however, is not the only English organization 
which fosters literature and makes a vantage-ground for the man of 
letters. As it is demonstrably more efficient in this respect than 
its American congener, so the civil service of England has offered a 
more convenient shelter for the litterateur than the same service in 
America. Our government, indeed, has not been slow to recognize 
authors, but it has been chiefly in the way of rewards in the diplo- 
matic service for those who have already won a certain distinction. 
Now and then, notably in the case of the New York Custom House, 
government offices have served as means of support to hard-work- 
ing literary men, but the general insecurity which has hitherto at- 
tached to this employment, and the F agio to one’s self-respect in 
seeking appointments, have hindered such men from counting 
upon this resource. One of the probable results of a service organ- 
ized upon the merit system is the attraction to it of men capable of 
clerkly labor, but chiefly ambitious of literary fame. The freedom 
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from concern which enables one to lay aside his business mind, like 
an office coat, when the clock strikes three, and don the literary 
habit, is especially neccessary to the calm and cheerful pursuit of 
literature. Such a state of things exists in London to-day, and may 
be confidently predicted of Washington, New York, and other cities, 
in the near future. 








DRIFT. 


—Near Astoria, Oregon, says the San Francisco Alta, there is a 
deposit of clam’s shells that covers an area of over four acres, and is 
yiled in places to a depth of ten feet. Over 1,000 loads have been 
fuled away to make roads, but that has scarcely diminished the im- 
mense heap. From time to time relics of the old clam-eating tribes 
that made that place their headquarters, are found. A party recent- 
ly found a clam opener. It was made from a whale’s tooth, is about 
3 inches long, and is. ground sharp at the end. There are some 16 
inches of soil on the top of these ae beds, on which grow fir trees, 
some of them 400 years old. 


—The Queen has conferred Knighthoods of the Garter upon the 
Marquis of Northampton and the Earl of Sefton; Baronies upon Vis- 
count Powerscourt, Lord Henley, Sir Robert Collier and Sir Arthur 
Hobhouse; and Baronetcies upon John Millais, R. A.; George F. 
Watts, R. A.; Charles Tennant, M. P., and Thomas Thornhill, M. P. 


—Mr. 8. W. Tallmadge, the Milwaukee statistician furnishes 
the following as his second estimate ofthis year’s wheat yield of the 
United States : spring wheat, 121,000,000 bushels; winter wheat, 210, 
000,000 bushels. Total spring and winter, 331,000,000 bushels. From 
these figures it will be seen that the crop of 1885 compared with 1884, 
will show a shortage in winter wheat of 160,000,000 bushels; spring 
wheut, 22.060,000 bushels. Total shortage, spring and winter, 182,- 
000,000 bushels. The average wheat yield of the United States for 
five vears past is 461,000,000 bushels. 


“MANUFACTURERS, 
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—The following are the dimensions of the statue of Liberty as it 
will appear in New York Harbor when on its pedestal : 


Height of bottom of foundation mass above mean low water, 13 00 
Height of foundation mass, 52 10 
Height of pedestal, . ; ‘ : ‘ . 89 00 
Height of top of torch above top of pedestal, . 151 Ol 
Height of top of torch above mean low water, i ; . 305 11 


According to these figures the completed statue will be twenty- 
one feet higher than Trinity Church spire and twenty-three feet 
higher than the Brooklyn bridge. 


—The Emperor and Empress of Russia have planned a little trip 
for July in the ee including a visit to the latter’s parents, 
the King and Queen of Denmark, at Copenhagen; a look at the Ant- 
werp Exhibition, and a call on the Prince and Princess of Wales at 
Cowes, Isle of Wight. 


—Queen Marguerite of Italy is an early riser, and spends several 
hours before breakfast in reading philosophical and scientific works, 
of which she carefully writes down her impressions. Between break- 
fast and lunch she usually takes a walk with King Humbert, and 
after lunch often plays ball with her son. ; 


—Rev. William De Witt Hyde, the newly-elected President of 
Bowdoin College, is a native of Winchenden, Mass., and is only about 
30 years of age. He graduated at Harvard in 1879, studied theology 
at the Union Theological Seminary, New York, and at Andover, 
and then took a post-graduate course at Cambridge. He is at present 
pastor of the Congregational Church at Paterson, N. J. 


—The only survivors of those who were members of the United 
States Senate at the commencement of the late civil war, who took 
their seats at the memorable first session of the Thirty-seventh Con- 
gress, July, 1861, are Willard Saulsburv, of Delaware; Lyman Trum- 
bull, of Illinois; James Harlan, of lowa; Samuel C. ‘Pomeroy, of 
Kansas; Morton 8. Wilkinson and Henry M. Rice, of Minnesota; 





TRUST COMPANY 


Daniel Clark, of Mew Hampshire; Edgar Cowan, of Pennsylvania. 


Provident TRUST AND INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


THE FIDELITY | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES. 


BILLETS, SLABS AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 





WorKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., PA 





OFFICE, 208 8S. 4TH St., PHILADELPHIA. 


‘The American 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Company’s Builling, 


308 & 310 Walnut St., Phila. 


CASH CAPITAL, $400,000 00 

Reserve for reinsurance and 
allotherclaims, . . . 852,970 25 

Surplus over all liabilities, . 551,548 96 


ToTAL Assets, JANUARY IsT, 1884, 
$1,804,519.21. 


DIRECTORS : 


T. H. MONTGOMERY, CHAS. W. POULTNEY, 
JOHN WELSH, ISRAEL MORRIS, 
JOHN T. LEWIS, JOHN P. WETHERILL, 
THOMAS R. MARIS, WILLIAM W. PAUL, 
PEMBERTON S. HUTCHINSON. 





ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 
RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 





OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Incorporated 34 month, 22d, 1865. 
Ca, ital, $1,000,000, 


Charter perpetual. 
Assets, $15,621 ,530.63. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT returnable on demand, 
for which interest is allowed, and is empowered by law 
to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, &ce., for the faithful perfonnance of which its 
capital and surplus fund furnish ample security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE 
KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the 
Company. 

The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 
collected and duly remitted. 





SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President. 

ASA S. WING, Vice-President and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Dep't. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS: 

Sam’! R. Shipley, Phila. Israel Morris, Phila. 
T. Wistar Brown, Phila. Chas, Hartshorne, Phila. 
Richard Cadbury, Phila. Wm. Gummere, Phila. 
Henry Haines, Phila. Frederic Collins, Phila. 
Joshua H. Morris, Phila. Philip C. Garrett, Phila. 
Richard Wood, Phila. Murray Shipley, Cincinnati. 
William Hacker, Phila. J. M. Albertson, Norristown. 

Asa 8. Wing, Philadelphia. 


DRY GOODS, WRAPS AND FURS. 


Dak & 
Ae LO 


THE BEST PLACE TO BUY 





Dry Goons 





%y 





PHILADELPHIA, 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia. 
325-831 CHESTNUT STREET. 

Charter Perpetual. 





CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,200,000. 





SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descrip- 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 
ELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

‘ vo Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 
AC KS 

The Gompene also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpor- 
ations and bankers; also, desirable safes in upper 
vaults for $10.. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for safe-renters. 

. _— OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 
EST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every deseription from the courts, 
corporations and indrviduals. 

ALL. TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS’ are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa 
ny. As additional security, the Company has a special 
trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for fits 
trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 





STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 

R. L. WRIGHT, JR., Assistant Secretary. 





DIRECTORS. 
STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, WILLIAM H. MERRICK, 
EpWARD W. CLARK, Joun B. GEsT, 
GEORGE F. TYLER, EDWARD T. STEEL, 
Henry C. GIRson, THOMAS DRAKE, 
THOMAS MCKEAN, C. A. GRISCOM, 
Jonny C. BULLITT. 


PERSONAL. 
4 LETTER FOR MR. W.S. KENNEDY 


addressed to the care of THE AMERICAN, awaits 
him at this office. 
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A Forethought for Vacation 
Time. 


Holiday and Vacation begiee with July. 
The , half-dress, jaunty, pleated No orfolk 
Jacket is in favor this season. It is the 
roundabout over again, and made bigger for 
the bigger wearer. Peculiarly excellent for 
summer pastime use ; loose-fitting, and with- 
out unnecessary length ; negligent, not rough ; 
the belt gives shapeliness enough, ‘without re- 
stricting the freest play of t body. It is 
handsome enough, but made rather for free- 
dom of movement and muscular swing. The 
rider on bicycle or tricycle spins along with 
keener zest in the unfettering Norfolk Jack- 
et; its liberty commends it for the games of 
lawn or camping ground, 

The Norfolk Jacket is every thread wool ; 
athletic exercise is overheating ; woolen stuffs 
protect against sudden changes while resting 
and after exercise. The qualities and trim- 
mings afford considerable range of prices ; 
and these are the lowest that will buy good 
work and materials, 

BasWe have Knickerbocker Pants for 
wheelmen, 


S. M. Wanamaker & Co., 
—SUCCESSORS TO— 


John Wanamaker & Co. 


AT THE OLD STAND, 
818-820-822 Cuestnut STREET. 


WEBSTER 


In Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings. 
a 














Webster’s Unabri 


PATENT additioi oan or saat 4 


TENT REFERENCE INDEX. 
e <- — dope gy = Jn we pt that 


THE STANDARD. 
G Webster—it has 118,000 Words, 
3000 avi and a New 


Pp cal ctio '° 
THLE res or renting Since 


Sale 20 to 1 of any other series. 
aid tomakea Family intel t. 
Best he for oO 

TEA and SCHOO 


Kunkel & Griffiths, 


(Successors to Waldo M. Claflin,) 


MAKERS OF SHOES AS SUGGES- 
TED BY PROF. MEYER, 


Nos. 11 anp 13 NortH NINTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








baer UP 3000 FEET. -@a 
Deer Park and Oakland 


On the crest of the Alleghanies, within the 
Glade Section, directly on the line of the B. & O. 
NO STAGE RIDES OR BUS TRANSFERS. 
ALL LIMITED EXPRESS TRAINS STOP. 
With the new and un leled fast schedule on the 
BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD these pe 
twiu resorts are at ua all comparison the most 
ve —_ loca’ en as to dae why service and sur- 


of the Rockies. 
LEAVE alrilone. AFTER BREAKFAST, 
ve Deer ba! for Early Dinner. 
LEAVE BALTIMORE. AFTER D INN. 


ually favorable. 
LEAVE EER PRRK AFTER REAKFAST, 
e Baltimore for Dinner. 
LEAVE DEER PARK AFTER “DIN NER, 
e Baltimore 4 Supper. 
There is also a NIGHT E XPRESS cock w , making 
TRIPLE DAILY TRAINS EACH W: ¥! 

B. & O. por tyr for Chicago and eee, via 
Deer Park and Oak , leave Baltimore 9.00 A. M.; 
arriving in fds, next morning at 8.55 A. vi 

B. & O. Limited be be = ane iy St. Louis and South 
- Deer Park and leave Baltimore 2.36 
ie aie ores Cincianatl at 7.45 A. M., St Louis 


MAGNIFICENT TRAINS THROUGH WITHOUT 
CHANGE. 
BUFFET, SLEEPING, PARLOR, FAMILY ROOM 
AND DAY COACHES. 


SEASON OPENS JUNE 234, 
NO FLIES! NO sy OY NO HAY FEVER! 


Deer Park and Oakland, the one being but six 
miles distant from the other—with the most charming 
drives ag them—will be under the manage- 
ment of Mr. W Walker, who, in his two seasons’ 
management of Deer Park. made man enthusiastic 
friends of the glorious resorts enone ett a. 

All communications should be ad 
WALKER, Queen City Hotel, Cumberland, Md., up to 
— = After that date, either Deer Park or Oak- 
and, } 

Rates—$60, $75 and $90 per month, according to lo- 
cations. Diagrams of rooms and floors open at B. & 0. 
Ticket Office, Ninth and Chestnut Streets, (opposite 
Post Office, gg ae ne 

The B. & O. Company has spared no expense in ren- 
dering Deer Park and Yakland the leading mountain 
resorts of the east, and for the season of '85 the attrac- 
tions will be of a character not hitherto equalled, and 
the cuisine of both houses unexcelled. 


The Finest Place for Children in the Land. 


Cc CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee, 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, 


In its New Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS OF MONEY, 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 
ney, etc. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under a me 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, ts transact 
all other business authorized by its chart 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, U 'NDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
pom nm, Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 

, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, ete., 
my 


RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 

THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 

EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 

JOHN 8S. BROWN, eeu. 

JOHN JAY GILROY, Secreta 

RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 





DIRECTORS. 
Thomas Cochran, m French, 
Edward C. Knight, w. teh Wister, 
J. Barlow Moorhead, Alfred Fitler, 
Charles S. Pancoast, Charles 8. Hinchman, 
Thomas MacKellar, Wm. J. How 
John J. Stadiger, J. Dickinson Sergeant. 
Aaron Fries. 











TRUST AND INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


THE GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. oF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, 2020 Chestnut St. 
INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS 
AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RE- 
CEIVER, AND RECEIVES DE- 

POSITS ON INTEREST. 

President, John B. Garrett. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Henry Tatnall, 
Actuary, William P. Huston. 
Assistant Treasurer, William N. Ely. 


MA N UFA CTURERS. 





The Wharton Railroad 
Switch Co., 


ABRAHAM BARKER, PResIDENT. 
WM. WHARTON, JR., SUPERINTENDENT. 
WHARTON BARKER, TREASURER. 


Office , 125 South Fourth Street, Philad’a. 
P. O. BOX 905. 


Works; Washington Ave. and 23d St., Philad’a, and 
Jenkintown, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Wharton Safety Railroad 
Switch, 


With Main Track Unbroken. 


Wharton Split Switch, 


With Spiral Spring or Rubber Attachment. 


Wharton Spring Frog, 


Plate or Skeleton Pattern. 


Wharton Stiff Frog, 


With Wrought-Iron Clamps and Fillings. 
Wharton Patent Crossings, 


With Wrought-[ron Clamps and Fillings, 





INTERLOCKING APPARATUS, 
(Johnston's Patent,) 
AND GENERAL RAILWAY SUPPLIES. 


THE use of the Wharton Switch gives an unbroken 
4+ main track, thus making travel absolutely safe from 
accidents from misplaced switches, and insuring un- 
questioned saving In wear and tear of rolling stock 
and track. 

The Wharton Switch and Frogs are the standard on 
such roads as the Pennsylvania Railroad, New York, 
West Shore and Buffalo Railroad, Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna and Western Railroad, New York, Lake Erie. 
and Western Railroad, Chicago and North-Western 
Railroad, Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, Central Pa- 
cific Kailroad, etc. 





Trust and Private Funds to Loan on 
Mortgage in sums of $5,000 and over. 
Address or apply at World Subscription 
and Advertising Agency, No. 708 Locust 
Street, (South Washington Square,) Phil- 
adelphia. 








see'SPENCERIAN #2 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. SOLD BY STATIONERS. 


Pens 


Sample card containing 2 oS oo ae 
in fineness and flexibility, adapted to every 
style of ae sent for trial, post-paid, on 


of 25 cents in stamps. 
vison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
758 and 755 Broadway, N. Y. 
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